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WAITING 


HE postponement tit] Monday of the Minister’s 
statement on the Government’s plans for rectifying the dollar 
after the the pound robbed the 

reassembling of Parliament of interest. The 
lecision to defer the General Election till next year, quite possibly as 
late as Mav next year, makes the announcement of the new austerity 


Prime 


situation devaluation of 


much of its 


mmediately urgent from a political point of view, but 


Measures less 


grounds the earliest possible action to stem the dollar 


on economic 
drain is imperative. That is one justification for postponing the 
election, for a period of weeks of uncertainty now might aggravate 


* economic situation more than the months of less acute uncertainty 
till March or May. How far party, as distinct from national, con- 
siderations influenced Mr. Attlee in the matter of the election 
there is no means of knowing. The Labour Party’s machine is said 
- the Conservatives claim that theirs is ; there should 


not to be ready 
week’s conference was 
and 


calculated to 


in keeping it so, and last 
with a 


% no difficulty 
marked by a unity and 


enthusiasm restrained con- 


Churchill as culmination 





structive speech by Mr 
send the party into the battle when it comes with a new confidence 
With all their differences Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison on the one 
side, and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden on the other, are on one 
point in full agreement—that the road to recovery will be long and 
hard. It w and the sacrifices to be borne by all sections of the 
population will be heavy. The situation is what it is, regardless 
if how it came to be what it is ; a way must be found out of it, and 
the wa nust be hard The problem is twofold to stop the dolla: 
drain by selling more to dollar countries and buying less from them ; 
and to ent shortages of goods and rising prices at home from 
aggravating inflation further. If wage-claims are to be pressed, of 
whi ure some ominous signs, and the Government’s apparent 
read © do something for the lowest paid workers in certain 
industr s to be opposed by the unions unless increases are made 
all up scale so as to preserve the “ differential,” then the outlook 
for th nt sombre indeed. But relations between the Govern- 
men i the Trades Union Congress (represented by its General 
Council) are close and there is no reason to assume an ifevitable 
clas Chat, if it happened, might have all but fatal consequences 
But dominating financial problem concerns the dollar and not 
other currencies. It can only be solved by more production, not by 
more taxation In such crises a capital levy is always advocated 
In this crisis such an expedient would be as disastrous as it would 


be unjust. It would be a plain breach of the spirit, if not of the 


FOR MONDAY 


letter, of Sir Stafford Cripps’s undertaking that last year’s special 
levy was being imposed for once only and would not be repeated 
It would penalise intolerably holders of stocks and shares whose 
value has been reduced by anything up to 40 per cent. in the past 
two years, partly by Government action and partly by other causes 
And it would complete the process, which crushing taxation has 
carried so far, of making personal saving, once the basis of national 
stability, simple plain folly. If national recovery is to be finally 
frustrated this would be the shortest way to achieve that disastrous 
The country will hear a hard sentence passed on Monday 
they must be based on 


end. 
It is ready for 
reason and 


Berlin and the West 

A few more trimmings have been added to the East German 
Republic in the last week ; it is to have an ambassador in Moscow 
and its worst-fed citizens are to be a little better fed. But the general 
meaning elections and an 


sacrifices, but sacrifices 


justice, 


atmosphere is one of “jam tomorrow,” 
end to rationing in 1950 and, it is generally expected, some form 
of peace treaty and a considerable thinning out of the Russian occupa; 
tion forces. But these ultimate rewards are still only hinted at, and 
until they become realities there is little in the Eastern Republic to 
arouse envy in the West. All the same, by the very fact of its 
existence, the Republic is bound to encourage a somewhat competitiva 
West, both among the representatives at Bonn and 
among the Allies. Fortunately there are no signs yet that the Allies 
are prepared to indulge in any competitive courting of German public 


spirit in the 


opinion, and on the two most controversial issues, dismantling and 
Berlin, their discretion tends to be over-zealous. It is true that the 
agitation to incorporate Berlin as the twelfth Land of Western 
Germany has died a natural death, since, for various reasons, it 18 
not desired by Dr. Adenauer, but the urgent need to revive the 
capital’s economic life is only enforced by its political exclusion from 
the West. Once again the economic debate centres on the bitter 
subject of dismantling, for the decision to go ahead with dismantling 
the Borsig works in the French sector of Berlin can only aggravate 
the acute unemployment problem of the capital, and, if it is pro- 
d with, any plans to revive Berlin’s economy will be treated 
The problem of dismantling has all along 


¢ eede 
with natural scepticism 
been distorted by political considerations, but in this particular case 
political and economic considerations conspire equally to make the 


project unwise. To end it now would still clear the air 
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The Reds Reach Hongkong 

The tide of Chinese Communism now laps the borders of Hong- 
kong, and so far nobody seems any the worse off. Canton gave itself 
up without a murmur, and the Nationalists have withdrawn from 
Amoy and also, it is thought, from Swatow. Peking has not yet made 
known its attitude towards Hongkong, but the fact that the colony 
an obvious target for anti-imperialist propagand has not been mtfich 
used as such suggests that the Communists feel that in this context 
a waiting game is both prudent and profitable. Sooner or later the 
Communists are certain to set about trvin; to squeeze Us OUT, as 
indeed would any Government of China ; but there is no reason why 
they should succeed, and China would lose as much as we should if 
they did 


position on the China coast 


It is perhaps worth reviewing the legal basis of our 
rhe island of Hongkong, up will that 
time a sparsely inhabited resort of pirates and smugglers, was ceded 
to the British Crown by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, after our 
traders had withdrawn there following their extrusion from Canton. 
The Kowloon Peninsula and Stone-cutters’ Island were added by 
the Convention of Peking in 1860, and a later Convention of Peking, 
in 1898, leased to us the mainland area known as the New Territories 
for a period of 99 years. A century of peaceful development, rudely 
but ephemerally interrupted by Japanese aggression, has seen the 
conversion of this exiguous holding of scrub-covered rock into one 
of the world’s greatest entrepdis, whose prosperity and security have 
benefited many more Chinese than the two or three million who now 
reside there We have every reason to be proud oF oul achievements 
in Hongkong, and the Government’s decision t pul the Colony in a 
position to defend itself if necessary showe« proper conception 


of both the rights and the responsibilities of Empire 


Arab Differences 


The Council of the Arab League, which has been meeting at 
Alexandria this week for discussions, is not at the moment in a happy 
State Several knotty prot lems 1 quire s nol what is to be 


done about the refugees, about Jerusalem, about the administration 


of Arab-occupied Palestine ? As if there we not ground enough 
for disagreement here, Irag and Syria have recently made no secret 
of their intention to conclude some form of Ol proposal which 
is gall and wormwood to Egypt and Saudi Arabia, and only slightly 
less objectionable to Lebanon. Neverthele:s S going to require 
more than Egyptian disapproval to cause the plan to be abandoned ; 


opinion in Iraq is almost solidly in favour of it, and though opposition 
is more vocal in Syria, the majority of the present Cabinet is prepared 
to see it through. The form which the union would take is still 
obscure, but it is unlikely that it would involve a complete merger of 
the two States’ identities, if only because this would presumably 
mean the loss of a vote in the Assembly of the United Nations 
More probable is a unification of the two armies and the abolition of 
customs, which would later lead on to some form of political federa- 
tion. On the other subjects which are to come up for discussion, 
all legacies of the Palestine fighting, it is essential that the Arabs 
should co-ordinate their plans, since they are due for a hearing at 
Lake Success this autumn. A final decision on the refugees must 
await the recommendations of the U.N. Committee of Investigation, 


which is due to produce an interim report by end of the month, 


but the fate of Arab Palestine should be settled without delay 
lowever much Egypt may dislike the id t difficult to see how 
mis territor' im ave 1 being inc rporated in Tordan In practice 
this incorps tion lready a fact and, sin he A League lacks 
the power to enforce its decisions on its me er States, all that 1s 
requil d to tu fact into les Hity } mple deciaration by if rdan 
Profitless Past-Raking 

King Leopold’s Memorandum on the Bk irrender, first 
fruits of the great German offensive in 194 s presumably 
addressed mainly to the Belgian peopk Md t is, therefore, 
interesting, and a little ominous, that all that new is an attack 
on Britain. The five columns which appear in The New York 


Herald-Tribune are headed “Leopold Blames British for Belgian 
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Capitulation.” But the text does not support that the On the 
contrary, Leopold says that, after the German break-through. the 
alternatives were either to fall back with the rest of Allies on 
France or capitulate. It is, therefore, irrelevant to drag in the 
British failure to attack towards Courtrai on May 2« That at 
best could have rendered only temporary rehef; and Gort’s onh 
reserves were two divisions earmarked for the attack 1 wards the 
south which (if the French had been able to co-operate) could have 
saved the situation, though Leopold criticised the plan. When Gon 
heard of the King’s appeal for a Courtrai counter-offensive, the 


two divisions had been thrown in, on Blanchard’s decision that 
the time for the southern attack was past. The rest of the document 
justifies Mr. Churchill’s statement on June 4th, 1040; but its tone 
may alienate much of the real sympathy felt with the King. Wey- 
gand has recently stated that the time for the attack towards the 
south was probably “the 16th or 17th.” Would it not have been 
more statesmanlike to have been content with that and to have 


left the rest to history ? 


Queuille, Moch, Mayer ? 


Frenchmen are themselves uneasily conscious that the traditional 
method of reshuffling a Cabinet leaves a lot to be desired, 
since the working basis of every government must notoriously 
coalition of centre and right parties In 


these circumstances the real difference between one government 


be the same 


and another is the personality of the Prime Minister and, to only 
a slightly lesser extent, that of his Ministers of Interior and Finance 
The attempts of M. Moch to form a government failed because, 
although his own abilities inspired sufficient confidence, he could 


not find a non-Socialist willing to take over the Socialist financial 


measures to which he was committed. M. René Mayer, Radical- 
f 


Socialist, who now takes on the task of Cabinet-making, does not 


suffer from this particular handicap, but the lor the present 





negotiations are drawn out the more difficult will be the financial 
problems with which his, or any other, government will have to cope. 
An interregnum of three or four weeks, which involves, as this one 


does, the postponement of the budget, can only have the effect of 
out-dating the arguments on which the old Cabinet broke up. Much 
of the unreality of the present discussions is due to the fact that the 
Communists and Gaullists are axiomatically excluded from them— 
the Communists for obvious reasons and the Gaullists because they 
maintain, though with diminished fervour, the need for fresh elections. 
If this cry has lost some of its conviction recently, that is because 
the evidence seems to show that, were new elections to be held under 
the existing electoral law, the result would be an Assembly not much 


unlike the present one. 


The Fourth Freedom 


The conviction of eleven leaders of the American Communist 


Party on a charge of criminal conspiracy restates in it mplest 
form the oldest dilemma of democratic government: to ‘what 
extent can the right of free speech for nonconforming minorities 


be reconciled with the State’s instinct of self-preservation ? The 





debate on this dilemma is one which w of its nature, continue 


until it is put an end to by some force—Communism for example— 


which does not recognise the liberal conception of freedom. The 
major thesis of the trial, that Communists are prepared, if they 
get the chance, to use force in overthrow ie goOvE t of 
e United States, is not one which requ I 
the theoret distinction between an evolutionar 1 evolu- 
tionary ap} ich to politx been 1¢ cent 
practice Ihe real issue of the t A ent 
tate <« ( v4 id Commu < oe CCOIrC ‘ of 
democratic ciizenship, and that issue, unfortunately, the aS 
not settled. A large part of the nine montl ch t trial 
has occupied was wasted in the interpretation of Marxist literature; 
more was wasted by the defendants themselves and the ] $m 


1 series of gambits designed to provoke the presiding judge into 





a loss of self-control. But the decision to be made by the jury 


was the interpretation of an Act of 1940, passed under the adow 
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to outlaw 
Whether this 
which 
and 





| ! noreher ve or 1! 
| war, V ch Was intention. comprenensive em 
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yf all potentially 
with the C 


has long been a 


subversive groups. 
Amendment 


= 
doubt, 


the activilics 0! 
Act is itsel! compatible ynstitutional 
ym of speech matter Oi 
which can only be resolved by the Supreme Court 


guarantees 


is doubt 





Blueland 
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Redla 


nd v 
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unt 


in Germany, of which some acc 




















riven € e in these pages, were on a large scale by British 
wndard [wo complete divisions 2nd Infantry and the 7th 
Armo n gC er W } 1g army roops, 
Belg group, and various Norwegian, French and 
Am t yuadrons of the R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm 
| ex e, known as Agil Iwo,” suffered 

es 1 do, from a plethora sp troops like 

i they do not like the timing of d operations to 

id vious! is happened more than once on this 
juirements of distingu eye-witnesses. Of 

5 ’ emil rent was General de Lattre de Tassigny, 
r-in-Chief of the Land Forces of Western Union, who 

C sed conception of the exercise on the ground that it did 
C pond » any military situation which was likely to arise 
ype! tages of the next war, when divisions would have to 

ght on far wider fronts than they did last time and could not count 
) t His opinion is entitled to respect, though an 

wh time, had its first defeat in the snows of Norway 

i t ctory in the sands of Libya can hardly regard as a 
‘re bromide the dictum that in war it is the unexpected that 
appens. It is clearly desirable that some uniformity of tactical 


be achieved betv’een the British, the Americans and 


less realistic it 





that doctrine is the 
More than half the value 
than 


it the more rigid 
> if another war breaks out 
is nowadays administrative rather 


ill formation training 


4 modern division is a highly elaborate machine, which can 
tried out as 


t is really more important that its signals and other technical services 


ynly be rarely assembled and an integral whole; and 





should « with credit from the severely practical tests to which 
an exercise subjects them than that the evolutions of infantry and 
wmour should conform to the preconceptions of even the most 


rategist 


Sunflowers for Groundnuts 
scheme at 
ye who has read various 


[he virtual confession of failure of the groundnut 
langanyika will surprise no 
subject that have appeared from time to time in the 


abundant evidence that the whole scheme 


Kongwa in 


Spectator. There has been 
vas rushed, that men were put in charge who may have had know- 
ge of organisation but had no knowledge of Africa, that officials 
\ rt knowledge were over-ruled by superiors who had none. 
rhe result was a number of resignations whose cause and character 
iccurately indicated by the that a 


It would appear that the conclusion that 


suggestion necessary 


taking place 





soil-conditions and rainfall (about which everything that could be 
nown should have been known beforehand) made Kongwa an un- 
suitable spot for the groundnut experiment has been accepted. Now 
wers are to be the principal crop, with the necessary rotations 

Chis, too, will be experimental, but of course the labour and expense 
the jungle and constructing roads and the railway to 
Dar-es-Salaam will not be wasted. The groundnut project in what is 


ipparently to go forward, conditions 


But that 
of the Kongwa undertaking 


Southern Area 


ng considered more favourable will not make a 


the whole history 


earching enquiry int 
requisite. Mr. Strachey has regularly referred questioners in 
the House of Commons to the forthcoming report of the Overseas 
Food Corporation. When that comes it will be possible to compare 
‘xpectations encouraged by the White Paper of 1947 with the 
sults. Meanwhile, it seems clear that if some of the money 
spent at Kongwa had been devoted to clearing the deteriorating 
Nigeria we should be 


actual 1 


accumulation of harvested groundnuts in 


much better off 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HERE is no doubt 


tired of each 


that the Members of this Parliament are 
tin for men to 


years is a long time 
] 


Four 
ifferences at close quarters, and though 
It will be a relief 
with a 


Westminster remains polite the effort is visible 
* country 


mandate. Neverthek 


and come back (some of us 


‘ss the House of (¢ ns continues to per- 








new 

form function as the Grand Inquest of nation, and questions 

this week reflected the many that Member been asked by their 

cons du eces They m the atom bomb 
gus and led particular enquiries about Development 


Town and Country Planning Act, Direction 


ese, Malta, sunflower seeds, 





threatening the 











-shoot disease which is 
e econom e Gold Coast. 

* * * 

Devel charges are a headache to Members on both sides. 

I ipply not only to the retired worker who has bought himself 
a plot of land on which to build a bungalow, but to a barber who 
wa ‘ mission to use his front room as his shop, and a 
hx yf I which seem miles wide of the original intention 





+r side wins the election extensive amendments 


Mr. Blackburn’s qu direction 


of the Act 


will have 





tions about 








~ Labour were blatantly designed to counter suggestions in the 
newspapers that the powers were to be increased rather than to 
seek information 
* * * _ 
I » bh i reporting of the (¢ yncil of Furone } saving it “fF 
e Dad reporting < ne ouncil O§ Europe 1s Naving its ¢ 


lia Few Members seemed to kn 





ment aS in the country 


ect 
yw 
Lot 
ed 


what had happened and what they did know they disliked. If 1 
tht at least lightness was let in when Mr. Wilson k 


f 
Harris as 

whether medals could be issued to those substitute-delegates whose 
es had not been required. The would certainly be 
yrs’ pieces, because substitutes have now been abolished. The 
Council of Ministers and the Permanent Committee of the Council 
meet in November, the question of Germany’s admission will 


medals 


Ile 
collect 


wher 


ulmost certainly be raised, so that even this Parliament has not 
reard the last of its embrvo rival 
7 * * * 


4 matter that no one was 
raise it again on the 
Creech Jones’ answer 


The swollen-shoot disease is so serious 
Keeling said he would 


f 


was not clear from Mr 


surprised when Mr 
adjournment. What 
was whether African opposition to the remedy of cutting out diseased 
trees shows signs of abating. He said demand for the 
services of those who do the cutting exceeds the capacity of the 


that the 


labour force, but added in reply to a supplementary that much of 
the time of the j spent in persuading 
farmers to allow cutting to take place at all. The Gold Coast is 
the most promising and prosperous colonies, but 
It is 


specially recruited staff is 


} 
not merely one ol 


cocoa is one of the great dollar-earners of the Commonwealth. 





high time for all our sakes that Parliament debated the question 
lly and that we and the world knew the facts 
2 2 7 * 
The most astonishing exchange came when Mr. Boyd-Carpenter 





isked the Minister of Food why the words “ Britain Says Thank 


You For Food Gifts ” are 





stamped on letters sent, among other coun- 








tries, to Italy. It came out in the course of a spate of supplemen- 
aries that tl ume words have appeared on letters sent to Germany, 
Indignation wa wn | sides of the House, and Mr. Strachey’s 
lefence that could ne derogatory to this country’s prestige to 
sa 1ank you for the seventy million parcels received missed the 
poin As Mr. Eden pointed out, to say thank you to countries like 
Ita ind Germany ts uppear as a beggar to countries which are 
vorse off than we are and whom we have just defeated in war, 


electorate 
isked the 
to make 


a good 


for the 


Moore 


meant 
Thomas 


questions were 
Ministers, and when Sir 
whether he had any announcement 
House in 


than 
Prime Minister bluntly 
about the General Election, Mr 
temper by retorting that he hoped his right honourable friend would 


<_ 
make sure that it took place when Lord Beaverbrook was in this 
A. M. C 






Driberg put the 


country 
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M. VYSHINSKY’S THUNDER 


HEN M. Vyshinsky speaks the first question to ask 
He spoke at Lake 

Success on Tuesday, not as might be expected to the 
United Nations Assembly, but to a Press Conference specially 
summoned to hear an important statement. This time the usual 
unnecessary. what M 
He was making a desperate effort, fortified by 


usually is what, in fact, he means. 


question is ‘here is no doubt at all 


\ 


Vyshinsky meant 
certain amount of vague menace, to prevent Yugoslavia’s election 
to a seat on the United Nations Security Council. The procedure 
s unprecedented and manifestly improper. The Security Council 
elections are a purely internal concern of the General Assembly. 
lo make propaganda outside the Assembly against a particular 
candidate is as indecent as to promote a candidature by similar 
In resorting to such means, moreover, the Soviet Union 


serious risk, for the election of Yugoslavia in face of 


means. 
taking a 
this open attempt to exclude her will obviously be much more 


maging to Russian prestige than an election by the usual pro- 


ret ballot. But it is uncertain what importance Russia 


ceaure O1 SCA 


to be in a f one or two on the 


aches to prestige ; minority <« 
tv Council and of four or five in the Assembly is a familiar 
experience which she appears to have no hesitation about repeating 
But tl ypha with which M. Vyshinsky spoke, and his quite 


warranted suggestion that the election of Yugoslavia would be 
“ neithe awful nor jus does no doubt mean that this is 
( ion to which Russia attaches abnormal importance. The 
qua with Yugosla\ has been transferred from a corner ol 
Europe t yorld-stage, and it is clear that najority of members 
ol t I tions indeed the full Tw hirds necessary for 


9 : 
Counel weicome 


member of the Security 





the opportunity of registering their opinion « conduct of the 
Soviet Union and the Comintorm generally 


Vvshinsky’s hint of the 








It wv inlikely that M serious con 
enc hat might follow such action would be effective a 
] sta b vork tl her way W! 
tter « pe It m mean 
R vould leave the United Nati C d not nece 
aisa I nig j i ¢ dit hat Se < \ 
‘ 4 K \ ip V S ( el } \ ( i Ri 
( ld « na ren cit l 0 it « Be PTace 
< Y oop moveme n the fri € But neither of 
N I Ss essentila It more Kel\ on the whoie 
" iS oO pre Yugoslavia’s cuor 
f iv | elect things w 70 OF ich as bef 
] ( M. \ 1insk ‘ yn Tr) 
a } fac ys Br } Itho 
, : hae ies : 
I . pj e ca 
‘ \ e ( € ] 
| I < © take. A 
( L ib , 
( | | I ed Nari 
‘ I Con ‘ 
nd 
’ or W 
t d of M k 
I ( ( 1 prog 
‘ h " | ‘ } 
t 1c ‘ 
' } ] Yuge ivla ( ] 
d through ; th is no room for any mistake 
4 I on the ecordas ol he VO COuUNnLTICS today Yuge - 
a clearly more fit for membership of the Security Council 


slovakia 


han Czech 


But there is one consideration whose importance m 


ignored. 
electing me 


had, among 


It is laid down in the United Nations Ch: 
smbers to the Security 


other things, to “ equitable geographical di 


Council due regar 


St not be 
that in 
Shall be 


t. hk, : ’ 
ridution,” 


That means roughly that there shall always be one or more members 
-American group, one member of the Eastern European 


of the Latin 
: and 
Security CG 
1 


group 


one member of the British Commonwea 
yuncil. It is quite true that Yugoslavia wo 


on the 
ld Satisfy 


the geographical condition, but to elect a candidate whom all the 


Eastern Eu 


ropean nations execrate, and reject one w 
all «support, 


would hardly accord fully with the spirit 


hom they 


of the 


relevant article of the Charter. That no doubt is the consideration 
which weighs with States outside Eastern Europe which decide 
in spite of everything to support Czechoslovakia. On the 


issue their 


case is strong. But much more than the 


immediate 


mmediate 


issue Is in question, and there is something to be said for the argu- 


ment that if 
everywhere 
Security ( 
iny rate till 
ance there 
does today 
rendered 
Nations, kn 


fulfil its apy 


What all this, 
between Russia and the 


At no point 


every point unyielding and often malignant opposition 
Success all the old endeavours are being made to reac 
on all the old questions, and on every one of them 
must be recorded. There were hopes that prog 
last be made between the four Foreign Ministers and 
on the Austrian Treaty, but Russia once more n 
possible The control of atomic weapons has « 
! issed, Russia advocating publication of t I 
very nation’s naments, conventional and 
solution pledging all nations to refrain frot 
weapons in war; but when it comes to an effective 
pection of atomic plants, then the Soviet Unio 
t-iron opposition to what it rejects as an inva 
overeignty. Then there is Greece. The panel of 
Mr. L. B. Pearson, Chairman of the Political ¢ 
s been trying to work out a settlement that wouk 
ie Balkans, has had, after 29 meetings, to throw uj 
hopel F< i time ne P 0 pects seeme d I I 
cular] \ 1¢ Greek bel nounced la A 
id ip the strugg ich a decision would 
K dependently of Russia But dde 
f e panel, M. Malik, resumed 
4 I ‘ iave at de d He in dt \y 
n fe 1e any » North I 
, 1 nd if —_ ] du 
one ‘ +} e 4 he { y \ t< { 
\ WwW J +} | te {to i ( y 
C70 rk it d \ 4 on i \ 
rl Oo! i] . pe! d He tl Tei 
€ The real meaning of the announcement b 
ha yet to be revealed 
Is the situation hardening ? Is such danger to peace 
may be increasing ? There is no strong reason to be 


though what consequences an actual 


lavia might 


Russia insists on waging a cold war she sh 
with a solid front. The election of Yugos! 


yuncil would leave Russia isolated on that 


a representative of Communist China mak 


but she could still apply her veto as effe 

That power of 
It is unlikely that Russia will aband 
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ointed mission in her 
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Russian 
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i; certainly the danger-point. But apart from the challenge 


of Marshal Tito Russia is gaining her ends sufficiently without 
war to leave her little temptation to try that desperate hazard. 
The formation of the Eastern German Government was no great 
it could be effected with a stroke of the pen, 


nce 


achievement, since 
but it accentuates the division of Germany and adds one nominally 
independent, or semi-independent, State to the galaxy of satellites. 


And the Communist domination of China obviously opens up 
considerable possibilities. What, in face of this, are the Allies 


doing ? To say, nothing, would be untrue ; to say, too little, 
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would be accurate. The Atlantic Treaty is in operation. The 
Defence Council created by it is at work. But barely a beginning 
of mobilisation of defensive strength has been made. Figures ot 
Russia’s immediate striking power given by General Bradley in 
Washington in the past week are alarming. She may not mean 
to strike, but her power to strike, coupled with her flamboyant 
hostility, make preparations for effective defence essential, ruinous 
though they must be economically. There is no alternative ; that 
is the tragic conclusion. For it takes two to make a peace, and 
one will not make it. 


I, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE hoary old proposal for a State Lottery to bring funds 
into the Treasury is being fitfully pushed again. Since one 


Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood, it 


of its sponsors 1s 


cannot be dismissed out of hand. But it certainly will 
not be adopted while Sir Stafford Cripps is Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, nor, I hope, by any of his successérs. The 
case against a State Lottery is clear. It is the same case as 


against football pools and gambling in general. It is an essential 
mark of the good citizen that he should cultivate a sense of responsi- 
bility in the use of money, measuring his expenditure against his 
income, and saving what he reasonably can as a provision against 
old age and against various emergencies. That calls for sober calcu- 
lation and not the meretricious excitements of chance. Room for 
expenditure on sensible recreation of course there is in any family 
budget. But if a lottery gives, say, one chance in ten thousand of 
winning a substantial prize, nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine persons will lose the price of their tickets altogether. That, I 
submit, is not the way for responsible persons to treat money. Any 
who can spare it so easily might consider whether patriotic duty 
should not lead him to send it to Sir Stafford even without the 
superfluous stimulus of a lottery. 
* . * * 

The Government’s financial and economic proposals have not been 
unnounced as I write, but I hope Sir Stafford Cripps is still consider- 
ing, not merely on financial grounds, his suggestion that National 
Health Service patients should be required to pay some small fee 
when consulting a doctor. It is quite clear that the free service is 
ed, and that doctors’ time and strength is being to a large 
One of them, for example, writes 


being abu 
extent squandered over trivialities. 
to the Manchester Guardian: 


“Our surgeries are overcrowded, not with people who are ill, but 
with people coming for certificates or, in many Cases, for repeat 
medicines or trivial complaints. Of the former the variety is 
ipparently endless. I have been recently asked to give certificates for 
the following: Extra petrol, electric immersion heaters, electric 
cookers, milk and eggs, absence from school, excusing from 


gymnasium, absence from work more than two days but not requiring 
National Health Service certificate, witnessing passports, mortgage 
bond, certificate that an examination for glasses is required, corsets, 
brassieres, family-allowance applications, lost ration-books, certificates 
of character for adoption and employment purposes.” 

Not everything here, perhaps, is unnecessary, but there is all the 
difference between enabling persons genuinely unwell to get the 
necessary treatment free and creating conditions which make it 
impossible for doctors to give proper attention to persons genuinely 
Such conditions, I am afraid, are in fact being created. 

* * * * 

Brandy for heroes, said Dr. Johnson ; yet the Royal Navy aban- 
doned brandy for rum. The Colonial Office has just been investi- 
gating the how and why and when of that, as the result of questions 
4 speech by the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Mr 


unwell 


prompted by 


D. R. Rees-Williams, with very interesting resuits. It all started 
vith ar rprising suggestion made in 1687 by a London merchant 

plantation in Jamaica (the island had then been British 
for about thirty years) that His Majesty’s ships calling or lying at 
Jama hould be supplied by him with “rumme” at Is, 6d. a 


gallon, instead of brandy, “ which by the Leakage, Freight, etc., with 
the first Cost and Cask, is about 4s. 6d. per gallon.” So it was 
ordained by King James II, as one of his last acts before his abdica- 
tion. The sailors got a pint of rum a day instead of half a pint of 
brandy, and the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty saved ts. 6d 
on the change. When Mr. Rees-Williams told me of this, I said that 
Mr. Pepys must surely have been in on it. And, of course, he was. 
The warrant prescribing rum ends, “Given at our Court at White- 
hall this 9th of March, 1687-8, By His Maties Comand, S. Pepys. 
To the Principall Officers and Comisrs. of Our Navy.” 
* * 7. _ 

The Headmaster of the City of London School remarked the other 
day that if children went less to the pictures, listened less to the radio 
and read more books instead they might be able to spell better 
than they do. I expect he is right. It would be worth while taking 
any measures within reason to teach the rising generation to spell 
less execrably than a large part of the generation in front of it 
It falls to my lot, among other tasks, to read a large number of 
articles and letters that reach this office, and the number of 
elementary spelling mistakes which obviously educated persons can 
perpetrate leaves me marvelling. “ Prefered,” “ tranquility,” “ prive- 
“ disasterous ” happen to be among the harvest of the last 
“accomodation,” of course, recurs perpetually. So 
A scholar holding a deservedly high position in 


world has, I am told, successfully resisted all the 


lege,” 
few days, and 
does “ neccessary.” 
the academic 
efforts of his friends to convince him that 
does require the m to be doubled. All this raises an interesting and 
How, if at all, can adult persons be 
Or is it simpler just to say that spelling 


“accommodation ” really 
not unimportant question: 
taught to spell correctly ? 
doesn’t matter provided the reader can gather what you mean ? 

* * * * 

I have never read Miss Braddon’s Lady Audley’s Secret, and after 
seeing the version of it staged this week at the Old Bedford Theatre 
in Camden Town I certainly never shall. Not, let me hasten to say, 
because of any defects in the Old Bedford version—far from it— 
but because in comparison with the Old Bedford version the original, 
I am certain, would be flaccid and pale. The new and enterprising 
management who have taken the historic music-hall over, to turn 
it into something between a West End and a purely suburban theatre 
must be congratulated on their admirable start. They have turned 
Lady Audley into pure farce, which I gather was not what its 
author intended, but it is most excellent farce, and to plain. people 
like myself, who enjoy occasionally an evening of undiluted amuse- 
ment, this admirable amusement can be commended unreservedly. 

* 7 7 * 

My memory only fires on one or two cylinders. Hence my 
capacity to remember the appearance of Kipling’s “ Absent Minded 
Beggar,” coupled with incapacity to remember who it was-that set t 


poem to music. I am told it was Sir Arthur Sullivan. I am told 
also (all this information I gratefully acknowledge) that the she 
containing the poem was published by the Daily Mail 
* o 7 . 
*You have got to get rid of the idea, was it her or was it him 
Counsel in the Tierney murder case. And substitute, I should hope, 
was it she or was it he ? JANUS 
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were already steeped in the Montgomery technique of making war. 
In the past four years they seem to have learnt litthke new ; they 
have been too busy teaching others. Unless we are careful, they are 

so steeped in the old technique that they will react 


we 
The Americans have avoided this 


tll 


going to bec 

slowly und clumsily to a new one 
fallacy. In (heir manoeuvres they hav 
mov m wide fronts. The last word 
lay with the French General de Lattre de 
id Forces, Western Union, who spent several days watch 


been practising a war ol 
on this British exercise 





lassigny, Commander-in- 


may one day have to command. “ You are fight 


troo 11e 
wealthy people on narrow fronts. You should 


i 
tas poor people on broad fronts.” And surely he is right 


Hol 
fight 


Said is 


Continental Victory 


By G. F. WOODS 


LASTER casts of the statue of Winged Victory in the Louvre 
are not expensive. The problem is transport Phe polit 
lady at the counter suggested that I might prefer a special 
model with detachable wings ; it would be easier in trains and on 


boats. I rejected the proposal. Paris was celebrating the Libera- 
tion. The Arc de Triomphe was illuminated It was no time to 
Winged Victory which could be dismantled in the 


would take the figure with 1 


suv a Statue ol 
nterests of mere expediency I | 


wings Phet was no. honourable 


yutstretched 


But could it be carefully Was it possible to have a 
Unfortunately, no. It could be wrapped ingeniously in a 


pac ked ? 


wen 
shiny brown paper and fastened with adhesive tape 


large sheet i 
I left the Louvre with the 


ind string. I accepted the inevitable. 
awkward parcel cradled in my inexperienced arms and faced the 


return journey with resolution, if not entirely without anxiety No 


bearer of the classic embodiment of the spirit of victory could begin 


fe 


manifestly defeatist spirit 





Métro was not, I think, designed for standing passengers 


carrving plaster casts of statues. The train, however, with some- 


} 1. 
cieariy 


thing of the respectable gaiety of a Victorian tram-car, 

vished to show its awareness of the occasion. The doors, in accord- 
unce with their printed promise, continued to close automatically 
wut with quite unusual ferocity. A note of triumph was blended 


1 the salute of muted whistles and sharp hoots which accompany, 


d possibly effect the initial movement of, the train. I simply 


ung tenaciously to the vertical white pole in the middle of tl 

ympartment The triangular parcel on my left arm looked not 
like a hooded hawk on the wrist of a mediaeval huntsman proceed- 
g to the chase. I glanced for a moment rather longingly at the 


its reserved for the lame and the disabled, and wondered whether | 
statue might legitimately be included in either category 

But just then it was necessary to change at Pigalle and begin a 

‘ngthy and hazardous Victory march towards the plat 

tion Marie d’Issy. At the barrier in St. Lazare Staty 


he official was a little uncertain whether I was offering him a suit- 


case, a statue or my ticket. The boat train represented a somewhat 
easier phase of the campaigi The statue lost something of its 


. 
lignity but gained immeasurably in safety while it lay on the rack 


"tapped in the folds of my mackintosh. At Dieppe my worst fears 
iised. The French Customs allowed the symbol of 


not re 

to pass without commen Crossing the railway lines in the 
darkness and stepping over unexpected hawsers were delicate but 
eSs perations, and negotiating the gangway something of a 
iva ry. Finally, I achieved a seat on the upper deck some 
tre behind a funnel There was nothing further to do but to 


Md the parcel firmly and to wish for the day 
About 2.30 a.m., I felt that the day would come just as 





I went below. By this time the mysterious package was 
Ww to arouse public interest. I began to feel slightly self-conscious, 
Ke a boy returning home after the school sports carrying the 
phy awarded to the Victor 


Some t wht 


Ludorum. Speculation was rife 


it was a stuffed bird. Another asked whether it was 
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an angel. My spirits began to droop slightly. I remembered the 
counter who had quietly of the 
I felt the momentary dejection of 
favour 


lady behind the spoken so 


idvantages of detachable wings 


of the worldly-wise who 


ill idealists in the presencs 


detachable wings 
Ihe world looked a little brighter when we made a landing at 
Newhaven without curring | x damag To the English 


interest, 
st of dutiable ticles made no expéicit reference to 


iil 
tatues of Winged Victory Was it religious ? I produced the bill 








from the Louvre I realised that this was hardly a direct answer 
to the question, but it seemed to bring the airy spirit to terra firma. 
It was at least a nmod *gitimately acquired, Would I unpack 
it? Certainly. Having no penknife and possessing no skill in 
unt iw knots. I t wavy me of the wrapping The headless 
figure looked infinitely pathet 1 th r grott It 
was allowed to pa Seated he t yw to repair 
the parcel for th ’ I thre Imp ation 
was the only ho Dig n my suitca I retr ‘da roll of 
pink medical tape, v | i ided f omparable emergencies. 
Car ul locat i t vhat World War II first- 
11d ¢ I ] 1 i px its I | ic i to b 1 up 
the gaping \ I i {in my gra t iad ob isly 
not been wo it a igg] T I jon I lerground 
seemed to accept the fact of victory more prosaically than the Métro. 
On the upper deck of a Number 11 bus the statue revived in spirit. 
I should hardly have been surprised if we had become airborne 


But the moment of elation soon passed. In Liverpool St. Station 











the trophy was imprisoned for a short period in the left-luggage 
office. British Railways accepted the custody but not the risks of 
victory. Before the train left it spent a f undignified tes ina 
dusty telephone kiosk, standing penitently in a corner on the floor, 
The romance of Victory had departed 

But now it stands in my rooms in untrammelled triumph. If 

du remain a few feet away you cannot see that one wing is slightly 
cracked. I drew the attention of my gyp to this minute mishap in 
order to impress upon him the fragility of my new acquisition, He 
observed the figure steadily and remarked, “ She se to ’ave lor 





iat,” I said a trifle firmly, “ was 


“Che Spectator,” October 20, 1849 
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of parties and coalition ministries, where the Government finds 
1s faced with a rival source of initiative in an <« sed ween 
of specialist committees commissions perma es), pa 
mentary power is distributed between the party nes 
evervthing subordinated to the maintenanc« vested 
erests. It thev, and not the Ministers, who betwe« emse u- 
control the ingement of business through their rep 1 
the Bureat the Vice-Presidents and Secretaries w dy 
ssist the President who nominate the members « e perm 
ommiussions and through them re-shape Governme: es to any 
extent they can agree upon ; and who use their membx 
nen to express their pre-digested views in the cd ‘ 
Assembly itse This outgrowth of new practice 
spontancously from the native sol, has recast m 
les ad give new nterpretation to Those \ re 
changed in form 


ximitted that the 
oie - 
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‘ e reflection that it is the Continental soil wh . s , 
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xxpected to be treated as qualifying for any privileges to be got 
from being separate groups It only needed a change of name trom 


lelegation,” and a ready-made procedure was at hand 
justly, in 


* party ” to 
Sy Continental procedure triumphed all along the line 
ww of the closeness with which it fitted the shape of things at 


European unton, we hope, IS 
might 


Strasbourg But the present stag ol 


rransitiona has a long memory, 


before In 


British procedure, which 


he pardoned tor thinking I have passed this way 


sixteenth or seventeenth century, was it ? Parliament passed 


by slowly growing a new organ—a parliamentary Govern 


this Stage 
° rent 


ment fo reps 
uid perhaps the foreseeing cye 


in external Government ‘hings move rapidly 


nowadays, in discern in the setting 
! 


“Steering Committee,” which was one of the 
i European Cabinet responsible 
other things 


ip ota last steps taken 
4 Strasbourg, the germination of 
to the Assembly 


nust happen first 


ind many 
procedure and expericn 


If this should come tr 
British parliamentary 
to make 


nay hav 1 more pertinent contribution 


Beech Tree in October 


MicHAELMAS daisy and dahlia 


Put off their tull regalia, 
Each crown 
Is ragged grown 
But the beech tree tall, 


Than in her prime, 

Puts on the splendour of time: 
Her proffered gold 
lI foretold 

ANNE TRENEER 


> s sf a 
Resumes all glories that her growth 


In the Soviet Zone 


iy HENRY COLMAR 


‘nter the Eastern Zone from Czechoslovakia, the first im- 
asovereign State rather than of ar 
xcupied country. Evervwhere there are black-red-gold flags 
new German Republic,” as propaganda posters hay 


, — . a flag 
customs house a red flag 








ind stance away oni irom tic 
d inconsp yu here are no Russians in sight 
station. Instead passengers’ luggage is checked by 
I ’ 1 f People’s Police, carryin 
W eve Ss ccupied Germany toda 
y Poste sloga s amers, &c postulating tf 
Vv and WACK A typical s is the 
: Brandenb Ga 1 Be proclaiming towards th 
West se 5 oO le CIV “Yesterday against Hitler—today 
A Street. We want to > in peace—not die for U.S 
i < On a bomb site in Dresden the slogan is 
ren m dead want you to fight for peace.” It does not 
Ss prop ida effor is had any great effect on 
’ it leas 1 the px ve sense of rallyi public 
Suppo ’ d the existing political régime; it may, however, 
» the widespread attitude of scepticism towards 
B ‘sime whic Ss very noticeable 
i ¢ 1.) sign that he S.E.D. (Communist Party) agitation for 
present German-Polish frontier is meeting with 
any success. “Friendship with People’s Democratic Poland” is one 
Manks of Communist policy, but the influence of the 
Ss among the population is probably too strong for 
» ind acceptance It mus however, be stressed that 
egration with the Eastern bloc is likely to lead in time 
’ il integration There is verv lively intercourse, not only 
viso in cultural and social activities, between the Soviet 
d i neighbouring People’s Democracies, and by various 
sudt ins people are being accustomed to regard Moscow, Prague 
iW iS capitals of far greater importance than Washington 
l 1 Paris. Press dispatches are mostly date-lined fron 
led ¢ s, and I vwewsreel, a more likely to 
» Budapest sc s 1a W ern nes Slowly but 


r ' j 
Mus hud) 
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“ popular if only to be rid of 


a certain degree of democracy ” 
Russian occupation 

The tood position cast of the curtain ts 
most respects, incomparably worse than in Western Germany ; the 
two Berlin 


contrast. A big 


still very acute and, in 


shops and food rations in the halves of provide, of 


improvement 
Rau, the 


, 
zone % 


course, an especially — striking 
will be 


chairman of the 


necessary to make good the forecast olf 


German Economic Commission—the 
rationing will be 
Zone the 
* called 


Government to all intents and that 


most areas of the Russian 


purposes 
autumn In 
1 the official food rations are not 


abolished next 


ways 


position is that eve 


up” during any one period In most of the bigger cities 
meat has lately been supplied on the ration for one ten day 
xcriod out of three. The ration is 25 grammes per day in towns 


' 
t 
| Berlin it is 40 gr., and in 


und Chemnitz ; in Eastern 


between 25 gr. and 4o gi In the 


ike Dresden 


Leipzig it countryside 


Varies 
During the remaining two ten-day periods 
instead 
! 


> 


the meat ration 1s 20 gr 


consists of salted herrings or liquid cheese 
While the bread supply is plentuful, most other essential 
foodstuffs are critically short. Whatever has taken 
place is said to be due to imports from Eastern and South-Eastern 


constantly 


the ration 


% meat 
improvement 


which are now coming in 
It appears, Soviet 
for the most part arriving straight from Russia and, in the case of 


was only at the 


including Russia), 
however, that supplies for 


Europe 


occupation forces ar 


potatoes and vegetables, from Czechoslovakia. It 
beginning of this year that a textile points card was issued, and many 
not yet able to supply anything on the clothing ration 


pair ol year, one 


shops are 


This ration provides for—roughly—one shoes a 


frock and rather less than one suit, or three pairs of stockings, &c.; 


whatever textiles are obtainable are of poor quality. 
Both as regards food and clothing the position for some people is 
peo] 
This is due 


not quite so grim as the above remarks May suggest 


“free shops” of the publicly-owned Trading Cor- 
} 


so-called 


In these shops many 


to the 


poration things can be bought which are 


otherwise absolutely unobtainable—at prices which might be any- 


hing between five and fifty times higher than for rationed good 
These shops offer a fair amount of textiles and leather goods, 
sometimes of quite good quality. A pair of women’s shoes might 
cost some £25 and a suit perhaps £32. In one shop there was a 
picnic case made of excellent leather for just under £70 Judged 
led 








%”y the general level of wages (about £5 a week for an unsk 

worker), these prices are of course exort however, the 
msidered view of the Soviet Zone authori it all these goods 
1a foodstuffs offered in the free shops were spread over t nal 

ration, the increase would be almost unnoticeable, whereas the 

present system does provide a powerful incentive to “ over-fulfilme 

ff production targets.” This argument undoubtedly carries some 

weight, seeing how many people in Eastern Zone work ive 








ind fourteen hours a day at generous Overtime rate It mig vo 
uid, however, that in view of the large and increasing nber o 
free shops a very substantial share of the Soviet Zone’s foodstuffs 
ind consumer goods must thus be withheld trom the normal con- 
sume! There a also “free” restaurants w neals are 
served—off the ration—at prices ranging trom {1 to £3 ympared 
with 2s. 6d. or so for a very modest meal on the ration in an 


Most of the people visiting “free” 1 
ind cake except Berlin, where the 


whose West marks are equivalent 


ordinary restaurant 


can afford no more than coffee 
people from the Western sectors 


to nearly six East marks—are making ful! use of this feature ie 


planned economy 


In the cultural field the orientation in Eastern Germany is pre- 


dominantly eastward Ihe stage is more and more dominated by 
Russian playwrights and by German left-wing a rs 0 e pres 

ind recent past The German classics, howeve : igure 
prominently in every repertory Modern comedies are entirety 
ibsent ; musical comedies and “ operette” nearly so. Opera, too 
relies to an increasing extent on Russian composers, past and present 


ithough fine new productions of Mozart and Weber operas a 


staved occasionally On the screen a prominent place is taken by 
Russian and even more by Polish films Ame in films wer 
incient, have now entirely disappeared, and gd G na 

‘rel ut. Film production tu the Soviet Zone ts quickly re “Ww 
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now, and there is a steady stream of Tenienz films, some of them 
Here again light entertainment 1s 
given no great encouragement. Cinemas are not as a rule well 
attended, however, unless a comedy film, preferably German instead 
1 film en the Auschwitz 


on a very high artistic level. 


of Russian, is being shown. The big Polis! 


concentration camp, The Last Stage, was shown to an almost empty 


house at its first performance in Leipzig. Big attendances at such 












films can be secured only by organised visits from members of the 
“ democratic mass organisations” (the trade unions, youth federa 
tions, &c No Western papers find their way—legally—int 
Soviet Zone Even Communist papers in the German langu 
published abroad, such as the Vienna Communist papers, are rt 
illowed in the zone. A fair number of West-German papers come 
through illegally, and, by and large, people can read these without 
getting into trouble [here are, however, frequent departures from 
this rule and, particularly in the countryside. there might be dis- 
agreeable consequences from showing any interest in the West 


The Able-Bodied Old 


By DR MARGARET NELSON JACKSON 


rv *M poor, I’m proud, and I'm particular,” the old song ran ; “I 


don’t like work, I never did.” The cynicism pleases because 
it hits home on a common human failing; but, like other 
We don’t like work, perhaps ; but 


we detest having nothing to do. The retired man who hurries to 


cymecisms, it is not wholly true 


his grave is a well-recognised figure ; he misses the social life, as well 


as the responsibility, which his job gave him, and is literally bored 


to death The dangers of retirement—which are real and serious 


enough, whether one is head of the firm or an unskilled worker in 


the factory—have been obscured of late by our concern over the 


plight, which recent studies have revealed, of sick, neglected and 


olitary old people up and down the country. In fact, we have two 


’ 
clear issues to settle: how to look after ailing and infirm old people, 


and how to ensure that healthy 


people of p nsionable age go on 


using their powers and experience 








Ihe urgent needs of t hrst group led to the founding of th« 
National Old People’s Welfare Committee, which co-ordinates all 
the work done for the aged »y both voluntary bodies and loc il 
uthorities, and the National Corporation for the Care of Old People, 
financed by the Nuff d Foundatio1 nd the Lord Mavor of London’s 
National Air Raid Dist Fund, which offer ubstantial grants 
towards wellare schemes for the ged Muc is be ing aon I ocal 
old people’s welfare committees are being set up in all parts of the 
ountry : residential homes, clubs and convalescent home lor old 
people are being opened ; solitary old people are being visited, helped 
with their house rk, and supplied with cooked meals by the “ meals 
on wheels’ ves of the Women’s Voluntary Services and other 
bodies ttempts are being made to find more hospital beds for the 
elderly, to treat their infirmities actively so that they get up and go 

f " 


ome instead of lying for years in institutions, to ensure them good 

} | , ] " . e 1 — 
time nursing schemes, and to build suitable dwellings 
for them in the new housing cstates 


This work is well begun, though it is nothing hke comprchensive 


enough ; we ve all read of serious cases of hardship, which multiply 
in winter weather, and no one grudges the cost of the services to 
rcheve thet Nevertheless, we must take stock of our outlay and 
the means w of meeting it; for as Mr. W. A. Sanderson, 


sistant secretary of the Nuffield Foundation, said at a conference on 


ot old pee pic* last week, we can only do these things to the 





tne ¢ } 

limit of our cay tv—that is, of our producing-power. At present, 
he said, t e and care for §0, ick old people in hospitals and 
§ 5,0 n homes costs £20 million to £25 million a year ; and these 
cy i one n 4 ol people ove per onabdie age In 1947-465 
the Re (lomm i¢ on Po} ulate found that old-age pension to 
women over 60 and men over 6s, cost {26s million. Since that time 
pot we 1 ( ind proportion « pe < people Nave mcre ed 
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and they will increase still more. A Liberal Party report published last 
year put the position tellingly: age were 
one in 17 of the total population in 1901 and one in ten jn 1921: 
in 1961 they will be one in six.” post 


“Persons of pensionable 
It has been estimated that by 1078 
the cost of retirement pensions will have risen to {50x lion. This 
prospect and all it implies is not an argument, Mr. Sanderson con- 
siders, for going back, or going slow, or reducing pensions It js 
however, an argument for not putting any obstacles the way 
those who want to go on working 

Among present obstacles the compulsory retiring-ag¢ 
Many firms, 


ages for their staffs 


nks high. 
most banks and all public services, have fixed retiring 
usually 65 for men and 60 for women. Yer 


men at 65 may expect more than 11 vears of life and women art & 
more than 17. Women, after being paid lower rates than men al! 


} 


their lives, may well be puzzled to find themselves treated with s1 


inexplicable tenderness in old aye They live longer than men 


and on the whole take great age more actively and cheerfully : ver 
they are invited to retire from productive work five years earlier 
hey go on doing housework, of course, from which they never 
retire. Most self-employed people also go on working after retire 
ment age ; and some industries, it seems, keep on their older workers. 


One firm 


often finding easier jobs for them as their years advance 
has even re-organised a department so that messenger work, formerly 
done by juniors, is now done by elderly people, and better done 


Mrs. Barbara 


conference, said that the old people had to be taught this new job: 


Lewis, who mentioned this experiment at the 
and she noted that though elderly people learn more slowly than 
juniors, they also learn more accurately and less expensively, for they 
spoil less material in the process. Moreover, they have 
respect for tools, keep better time, and average no gre 
hours from illness than other age-groups 

Not all industries, however, offer suitable work for old people; 
and though some employers will keep on their own old workers, it 
seems that few will take on old men from other places Phus not 
all those who are willing to go on working get the opportunity t 
Again, every industry must now take its quota of disabled 


persons, and som 


£0 on 


empk vers fear to load themselves wv elderly 
workers as well. This fear is partly based on a misconception. Now 
longer we also have a longer S] Ihe fact 


that the country carries many ailing and infirm old people should not 


that we live vorkit 


deceive us into supposing that everybody over 60-¢ s about t 
crumble before our eyes ; indeed, we know by watching our friends 
that nothing of the kind will happen. We should px ps begin t 
classify people of pensionable age as they do the senior patients in 
some hospitals—into the old (70-75 and onwards) and the com- 


parative youngsters in the sixties. 

It is one thing to encourage employers to use willing workers whe 
have passed retiring-age and another to encourage less willing workers 
to postpone retirement. Some incentive is offered by our pensions 
system ; those who choose to keep on working add to the pensions, 
when they eventually retire, 1s. for every six months worked beyond 


; 


retirement age Thus a man who carries on to the age of 70 gets an 


extra 10s. added to his weekly pension of {1 6s. [his inducement 
is not felt to be very great. Moreover, if a man retires he ts not 
allowed to earn more than £1 a week at casual work without having 
the excess knocked off his pension. This is not paralleled in other 
walks of life; no one thinks of docking an admiral’s pension if he 
chooses to become a company director. 


Sir Ernest Rock Carling, F.R.C.S.. who took the <« r at one 
yust be 


mt 


conference, outlined some conditions whic 
There must be n 


session of the 
fulfilled if the elderly are to continue at work 


‘lovment in the country, and mn question of using e elderly 





against their will, or as cheap man-power, or of working them fo 


the detriment of their he ilth : and the elderly themselves must be 
willing to resign the senior posts, so as to make way for the pro 
So far, however, we are unable to guarantee 

little to 


encourage those who are less enthusiastic Yet if we are to do all 


lotion of younger men 
jobs for those who wish to keep at work, and have don 
for the aged and infirm that their ypreat need ck ds sound 


elderly must help us to do it. 











d last 
were 
931; 
197% 
This 


con- 
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Changing Sardinia 
By H. G. KLEMPERER (Christ Church, Oxtord) 


countries but other 


encountered 


one may visit not only other 


Y travelling 


periods of time. Features of all past ages are 


Sard 1. Slow oxen dragging by their horns heavy waggot 

d the wea ones treading grain from the wheat might hav 
jlodded patiently for as many centuries as the old women have 
spun wool in their doorways. In the pathless valleys of the interior, 
cl ld sheep and even boars and vultures, one can wall 
davs and find no sign of man other than old charcoal-burnin 

nd o mal conical shepherds’ huts built of stones and 


ne : anf ,_ = ’ ’ , 
neolithic style he peasant’s struggle witl 


such a country has an almost pioneer appa Or 








articular gives an immed “Wild West” impr 
H ; run in the street, carabinier: ride past bristlin 
int boy, barefoot and withot idd whips his ho 
) riot efforts as he galloy up the hillside abo tl 
\ bandit hold-up can be a ilmost eekly occurrenc 
Vi it ight between carat scorts and briga 
t i ied pass road Silent sentries of a forgotten ag 
us Nwaght, stone towers of uncertain purpose ( 
chains across the hills 
One shadow is older than all of these. It 1 sorrow rememb 
weird Arab-like chant carried up on the wind from the 
ermen singing on the shore, a fear reflected in Sardinian customs 
In Roma malaria made exile to the island a punishment little 
better than death. But at last the ancient disease is being fought 
vith modern weapons. Huge quantities of D.D.T. have been used 
attack on all accessible places where a mosquito may shelter 


The letters D.D.T 
recording treatment with insecticide appear beside the 
very building in Sardinia. Not even mine-shafts, caves, 


les of dry stone-wall escaped in the campaign. 


and every piece of water where it may breed 
vith a date 
ntrance of ¢ 


Spray- 





ing of all ships touching Sardinia has been started to prevent re- 
importation of mosquitoes. 
Most spectacular of all has been the treatment of water. Malaria 


xcurs throughout the island, and the mosquito larvae have been 


found in the mountains at over 3,000 feet. The mosquito breeds 
not only in stagnant water, but also in streams and springs. The 
iim has therefore been to discover and treat every piece of water 


extensive coastal swamps to the smallest mountain rivulets, 


yy ne 
ind even water-filled animal-footprints, in a country a little larger 
in Wa A whole army of Sardinians has been employed not 
to find and spray water with D.D.T., but also for the work ol 


zetation which choked ditches and prevented 
} 


~ D.D.T. to the water surface Although much has 
hand, flame-throwers have helped to remove thic 
ve hinderir iccess to strean id by the use 
te irge marshes have be changed into good agr 
c few da Six aeroplanes, now replaced by 
attacked suitable stret of water from the 
) i I I ) iC gl la i 5 
D.D tment econd army of scout 
l di und un d 
) ) ) 1d du 
1g sguito Dur € eek in tl 
3 1 population of | 


Relations Departm 


mong them 


Not least 


sated water 





1a ipply service had to me 

ul inds of pairs of boots essential for good work in a rock 

re the people are so poor. The repair depot in Cagliar 
aS eV made appropriately-named “ Paludina” boats out of oil- 


1 D.D.7T 


containers to help operations on large areas of 


out with the larvae scouts, who 


to go 
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this year comprise most of the labour force, extensive disinfestation 
now being necessary only when malaria-mosquito larvae are found, 
Suitably with a net and 
nimble on their 


they 


an increasingly rare occurrence armed 
metal dish, I 


Cheertul 


shallow followed my companions 


round ind generous fellows were, always insisting 


on sharing 


dry biscuit-bread) and 


small and dark, and 


their carta di musica (pancakes of 


roat cheese with any visitor They were al! 


among themselves talked their quiet native dialect, a language which 





weeds no support by gesticulation. One I remember in particular. 
A Ive-lool, ypped b i battered tropic il hat, he was glad to 
teach the Italian name of anything in sight, and was popular with 
the others for h | ind songs. At night by the camp-fire he 

p 1 rieci to help him in an impromptu quartet, wh 
lil ther Sard ng iad the extraordinary lilt and intervals 
I cent of Ea n Sung in their strong Southern voices, 
ey ra i d thin and equally unprepared rendering 

] vit ) 

At midda e were soaking the carta di musica at a shaded 
I had told me of his home, the small patch « 
1 am ind how he wished he could keep his family 
Via come ?”—for his limited income. I remem- 
little mountain village where traditional costume 
na ildren, ragged clothes and bare feet, soup and 
bread tor supper, drinking water five t Being the guest, 


unutes away 


I 
I had been obliged to accept the only mattress that night, though 





d from the consequences of malaria. Others slept 


the yard with the sick dog and undernourished donkey. There 
wa ird work and few rewards. No wonder my friend was not 
lone in his vague hope of emigration. 


scouts were good guides, too. They showed me great caves, 
of which even sheltered the well-preserved remains of a sup- 
posedly prehistoric village embalmed by They made 


with the shepherds in whose hut we slept, and their know- 


stalagmites. 
friends 
ledge of the best water, in one place only reached by climbing down 
into a cleft in with a juniper torch, was of 
value in dry districts most was undrinkable. Every 
one of them is proud of the results of the campaign. Whereas 
thousands of primary cases of malaria once occurred annually, not 


the limestone great 


where water 


2 single first infection has been reported in the first half of this 
The greater number of relapses and reinfections has been 
It is hoped that complete exter- 
House- 


year. 
very considerably reduced, too. 
mination of the malaria mosquito will be achieved in 1950. 
spraying has killed off domestic parasites and made flies hard to 
find in the towns; with them the incidence of other diseases has 
Large drained areas have been set free for cultivation. 
themselves a 


decre ased 


From feeling neglected, isolated people hopelessly 


caught in a vicious circle involving disease, weakness and poverty, 
many have discove 


‘red in their newer conditions self-confidence and 
ults of an undertaking Iped 


in which they have 





pride in the res 








\ e of both cleanliness and personal conduct is growing up 
A fear of many Sardinians is that the hoped-for success of 1950 
ll mean the end of the scheme (at present supported by Marshall 
Aid and the Rockefeller Foundation) which brings them a badly- 
c iddition to their inc Moreover, such an end might also 
f rre pportunity of further devel of 
le island. The present team-spirit could well be extended 
» far-sighted than the immediate aim of malaria- 
yn. One such undertaking might be drainage on a larget 
Mussolit ) ent at Arborea, where acres of light green 
vave the strong Sardinian wind, shows how such reclaimed 
i can suj a flourishing community he well-organised 
ty at » to deal with its own local malaria problem 
h son the present comprehensive scheme. This 
1 bearing on the historical question of whether malaria has been 


ived in the failure of past civilisations or whether decay occurred 


st and malaria there 1S 


followed in the disorganised society. If 
truth in tl 


the latter and the aim of 
yermanent, then eradication of malaria should 


some 1 rehabilitation scheme ts 
that its results shall be 
be quickly followed by a general raising of the standard of living in 


Sardinia 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 











ISE men have told us that you can prove anything by 

statistics, and that it is therefore uncultivated to attach 

credence to such modern methods as Mass Observation, 

Lister Research or Gallup polls. I have no doubt that these spoil 
ports are justified in giving us this warning, and that it would be 
mistake to base public policy or private conduct entirely upon the 
lata supplied us by these fascinating percentages. I admit also that 
e must be very gullible indeed to take literal ll! the answers 
upplied to the questionnaires which from time to time investigators 
vill address to the public. Only a few of those who fill up and 
eturn these questionnaires can be guided by an unflinching desire 
to tell the tr ind the majority may well be influenced by such 
secondary motives as a desire to mock Mr. Gallup, to indulge in 


Moreover, the questions addressed by the 
either by a direct 


rejoinder “ Don’t 


day-dreams or to vaunt 
investigators to their victims have to be answered, 





affirmative or negative, or else by that delightful 
know.” I have never as yet been approached by Mr. Gallup or 
his imitators, but I am sure that if they did ask me questions I 
should find it very difficult to give any positive answer. If I were 
asked whether I liked Mao Tse-tung, I should reply unhesitatingly, 
“Don’t know.” But if I were asked, yes or no, whether I liked 
cheese or Picasso, I could not answer directly, but would want to 
ask further questions, namely, what sort of cheese do you mean 
and which of Picasso’s many manners have you in mind? Yet, 
‘rs and defects in the 





although I am well aware of all these dan; 
questionnaire system, I remain fascinated by such enquiries, and 
never fail to study the statistical tables which they provide. The 
ones I like best take the form of diagrams in which the several 
income groups are represented by pictures of little men in rows. 
I find it a dull thing when the question, “ How many black-coated 
workers do crossword puzzles ?” is answered by a curt 34 per cent 
I like to see the black-coated worker portrayed in person. I like 
to see some twenty identical black-coated workers scurrying along 
vith their brief-cases and the last in the row sliced neatly in half 














* * * * 

It is not right moreover, to assume that such statistics invariably 
provide misleading information. It may be that a portion of the 
vers given are returned in a mood of levity or even with a wi 

deceive But the majority of black-coated workers, if asked with 
act and charm whether they did crossword puzzles, would pr 
nswer quickly and distinctly whether they did ‘<« not 
though the information provided may not alwa be so accurate 
to form sound basis for future legislation, it does certai 
t } ¢ ind 1 tt efore Ire I latin ig I nave 
is week been reading a fascinating pamphlet titled Hours A 
m Work, which h been compiled by the National Association 
Gi Clut nd Mixed Clubs and bv the National Council of 
: C | Service The purpose of the enquiry U s jomntly conducted 
is to find out how young people of the modern generation lik¢ 
leisure The report of the in stigation held am« r 
2 t \ velon lw tk cl ibs | s hee Written by lr J 
M Brew I societies who sponsored t enquiry do not 
cour ( n that the esults ipply to all la s of boys a 
cent I idn that a certa pe tage of those who 
! 1 Uy I ed qt I ire mav have been puzzled 
‘ ot have taken the enquiry with sufficient seriousnes But they 
© claim, and to mind convincingly, that these 3.000 answers 
‘ boys attend clubs do provide those re ble for running 
e clul wit luable formation 
* * * * 
The bo v) vere asked to fill up a questionnaire indicat 
p tast id preferer s were di\ into categor 
1 < i o their several age gr ups Thus, on the one 
a we categories as shop-assistants, clerical workers, 


trained and untrained labourers, and, on the other hand, the age 
of fifte ind under, of sixteen to nincte¢ nd of twenty 


and over. One of the interesting discoveries is that t do not vary 
ind that the 

S Constant, 
ed. Another 
valuable piece of information which the enquiry vulged is 
that boys do not really enjoy boxing. Dr. Brew points out that many 
Youth Leaders persuade themselves that it is good and manly to box, 


rkedly between the several categories of occupation 


ations between the several age groups are more or 








whatever may be the calling in which the person is eng 


and that therefore their boys, being very good and very manly, 
prefer boxing to anything else. They are mistaken in that assump- 
tion. The vast majority of boys, in every age group, do not care 
for boxing at all ; and nor do I. many Scout 
Masters@will read this analysis with some distress. It shows. for 
instance, that some 48 per cent. of boys attending clubs indulge 
in some form of gambling, whether it be football pools, backing 
horses or playing cards for money. Yet what is strange is that this 
addiction to gambling is most marked in the middle age group, and 


that the taste for such forms of excitement seems to die down in a 


I have a feeling tl 


boy when he has passed the age of nineteen... The most popular of 
all physical activities is football, followed by swimming, camping, 
dancing and billiards. 

7 * * * 

What renders this pamphlet so stimulating is that it disproves 
many assumptions in which, all carelessly, one had been apt to 
indulge. One had always taken it for granted that the present genera- 
tion of boys were more interested in politics than they were in 
religion. This is not so. Only 20 per cent. of boys over nineteen 
belong to any political organisation and only 33 per cent. even toa 
trade union. More than half of the boys attended some form of 
religious worship. In the fifteen and under age group the percentage 
of those attending a church service was §4 per cent 
age group, between sixteen and nineteen, it drops to 48 per cent 
What is so surprising is that in the over twenty age group it rises 
again to §6 per cent. It is encouraging also to observe that the 
taste for reading is more widely distributed than might have been 
supposed. Thus among the untrained manual workers as many as 
20 per cent. are members of some lending library 


In the second 








l 


Detective novels 
and adventure stories are, as One would have expected, the most 


form of reading. It is interesting to note that boys read 





less poetry than do girls, a fact which Dr. Brew attributes to the 


circumstance that boys regard poetry as “ unmanly.” The one form 


of literature that both boys and girls heartily dislike is that which 
I had imagined to be the most popular in the middle age group. So 
far from liking school stor:es, they detest them. I find that a most 


ncouraging discovery. Another fact which this enquiry discloses 


is that a very large number of boys and girls (as much as 66 per 
t.) enjoy listening to music. As many as 27 pe! t., when 
ked what they would most like to do, replied that they would like 
sing. That also is an engaging response. The wirel iain, IS 
constant diversion. ‘The first favourite, as was to be expected, 
what is called “ variety,” an emetic form of entertainment. But 
t is encouraging that the percentage of those who listen to talks 
rises, in the later age groups, from 17 per cent. to 33 per cent 
Which is good 
* * * * 
Some of the tendeneies and preferences disclosed by 1) quesuon- 


\aire are to me inexplicable. It seems, for instance, that up to the 
ge of fifteen both bovs and girls find their best friends among people 
older than themselves ; at sixteen their chosen friends are more oF 
less of their own age ; after seventeen they tend to prefer boys and 
irls who are younger than themselves. I leave the problem to the 


vchologists 


nd presented, leaves one with a happy feeling. Our younger generé- 


On the whole, this enquiry, so admirably conducted 


tion is neither pagan, nor lethargic, nor glum. They want to sing; 
they want to travel in distant countries ; they want to ramble and to 
hike ; they like listening to music ; they enjoy reading and ncing ; 


thev have not lost the sense of adventure. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


By Tennessee Williams. (Aldwych. 


A Streetcar Named Desire. 
MarriED in her teens tO.a young poet who, when she discovered 
him to be a pervert, blew the back of his head out: tethered there- 
after by family duty to the untidy deathbeds of an unspecified number 
of old ladies: and made in due course heiress to an impoverished 


estate in Louisiana whose dimensions have been progressively re- 
duced by what she describes as the ~ @pic fornications ” of her 
forebears idjective must presumably be taken to have its usua 
Hollywood connotation of “expensive”), Blanche du Bois cannot 


be said to have made an auspicious start in life. 

fate, of which we are the witnesses, is miserable in 
‘A very different kettle of f kery Nook,” 
neighbour at the Aldwych, and there is no disputing 
this observation. Expelled from her home town fot 
too overt | cuity, Miss du Bois migrates to the mean apart- 
ment in New Orleans where her younger sister lives with a husband 
of Polish-American extraction He is a very virile man, with 
bad manners ; and when he 
of understatement, describe him 





sh from Ro 


the justice 
a 


overhears 





except 
rare a5 
“common” he takes against her. The lady’s nerves are bad already, 
and we can see that her reason 1S, if not tottering, 


liable to do sO 
nt. When her brother-in-law, while waiting for 


passages 





at any 
of the of his first child, (a) does her out of a husband by 
revealing to the gentleman in question the details of her scabrous 


puts on the pyjamas which he bought for his wedding 


night and (c) rapes her, Miss du Bois goes round the bend. One 
can hardly accuse her of making a fuss about nothing 

This synthetic and rather pretentious play is transfigured, as far 
as such a process is feasible, by the acting of Miss Vivien Leigh in 
the principal part. She does not, it is true, move us deeply ; and 
the carnality which is such a feature of her past is almost too success- 
fully concealed by her flimsy though elaborate fa¢ade of respect- 
ability. But her acting is wonderfully varied and perceptive and, 
although a certain hollowness in the play makes it impossible for 
uuched by the fact of her approaching madness, we watch 
inated interest her portrayal of its approach. Mr. Bonar 
1 


past, (b 


us to be t 
with a fasc 
Colleano, 

ind two-d 






1 character almost as over-simp!] 
supermen whose exploits 


imagination ¢ 


d on to present 
mensional as those 
make such a strong appeal to the 


daemonic 


in strip cartoons 
the Amer male, does so to perfection ; and Miss Renee Asherson 
brings truth as well as warmth to her portrait of his brutalised but 
ever-loving wife. Sir Laurence Olivier’s production is masterly ; 


whk 


if the play will hardly strike London as the chef d’oeuvr: 
it has long seemed to New York, this is not the first occasion on 


which a transatlantic passage has resulted in the disinflation of a 
dramatist, v hever side of the ocean he started from 
PETER FLEMING 
ee 
THE CINEMA 
“The Velvet Glove.’’ (Odeon, Marble Arch “Any Number Can 
Play Empire. “ Red, Hot and Blue."’ Plaza. 
see Miss Rosalind Russell again, so elegant, cool and 


with cocks’ 
The Velvet 


tragedy yf 


swathed about in rich furs and crowned 

One hoped, on seeing her thus arrayed, that 
ild turn out to be 

sit t 3 } ily nr ible the > lay to 1j \r > the — 
ut it 18S hardly possidie these days to divorce the secre 

ind Miss Russell must needs pick up a statuette and 
Ames on the head with it. Mr. Ames has just told 


i comedy, or perhaps a 





rom violence, 


rsists in her intention of quitting light comedy to 








tha 

) H for another Broadway producer, he wil 
jlacken n the eyes of her new-found love, Mr. Leo Genn, tha 
no soap earth will ever get her clean again. It says much 
Miss Russell’s devotion to her art that she prefers to murder h 
father than stick for another second in drawing-room comed 
Miss Claire Trevor, who comes across Mr. Ames’s body, is accused 
ot the crime, and the rest of the film is devoted to the ques 
whether Miss Russell will or will not confess her guilt to Mr. Syd 
Greenstreet who, in his inimitable way, is playing at being a 
policemal 

This picture is magnificently acted by everyone concerned, its 


dialogue is infinitely above the average even if it occasionally soars 
too high, and the direction, by Mr. John Gage, is as shiny and as 


1 k 4 . . 
slick as a magazine cover. If the characters portrayed thereon are 


a bit slick and shiny too, they never completely lose touch with 
reality. The camera work is lovely. Mr. Genn does well for Eng- 
land, and in addition to the polished performances of the stars there 
is a gem of a sketch by Mr. Dan Tobin, as a New York columnist. 

* * * * 

In Any Number Can Play we have Mr. Clark Gable as the owner 
of a gambling joint; a man honest and upright but despised by 
his son for his profession and mourned by his wife, Miss Alexis 
Smith, for permanently working on the night shift. To add to his 
burdens Mr. Gable has a corrupt brother-in-law and angina. So he 
is sad. Which is always nice. I am not certain whether this film 
prove anything—any message regarding man’s favourite 
me—but Mr. Mervyn Le Roy’s direction is sufficiently 


set out to 


vice escaped 











brilliant to blind one to any defects in story or characterisation 
Chis film has many moments of quality, and even when it sinks 
below the level of credibility retains a firm hold on the attention. 
Gable is very good indeed, and manages, in spite of neither 
ing nor behaving like a gambler, to fox one into believing he 
5 
* * * * 


Red, Hot and Blue can also be classified as a violent picture inas- 

it ne, Miss Betty Hutton, has such appallingly high 
spirits and waves her arms and legs about with such 

ndon, and sings so stridently, and falls down so frequently, 
that one is left at the end as limp as a lily after a hurricane. In the 
I this knockabout, cacophanous and outstandingly poor farce 
Mr. Victor Mature bravely tries to act, but the poor fellow hasn’t 
Even he has to smear a plateful of waffles on a neigh- 
As for Miss Hutton, she is worthy of better things, 
ng bromide to get them. 


much as its hero! 


lerocious 





a chance. 
bouring face 
even if it entails tak 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


f Bloch’s Sacred Service at 
the London Choir and Orchestra on October 13th 
was, unaccountably, the first in this country of a work which is 
not only fine in itself but in every way suited to the English taste. 
It is a setting for chorus and cantor of texts from the Psalms, 
Deuteronomy, Exodus, Isaiah and Proverbs interspersed with more 
personal reflections expressed in traditional Jewish hymns. The 
whole forms an impressive expression of theistic idealism, free from 
ill dogmatic associations and interpreting in a liberalistic, sym- 


treasured beliefs of the Jewish faith. 


the Albert Hall by 


performance 


TH! 
Philharmonic 





il the most 











Thus is understood as humanity itself rather than the 
Jewish race.) lis combination of traditional and modernistic 
tendencies is reflected in Bloch’s music, where the cantor is often 
given a melodic line of an Oriental, specifically Jewish complexion 


ind the chorus respond in an almost wholly Western idiom in which 





occasional Jewish odic turns play much the same part as the 
traditional dogmas iy in the modern, “enlightened,” form of the 
Jewish faith 
That, at any rate, is how it appears to an outsider guided only 
by the music and the composer’s moving commentary printed in 
programme of the concert. How near to his heart lie the 
ncient forms is shown by his occasional use of Hebrew words 


om—always at points of emotional climax 
the greatness of 


Adonai, kodosh, sh 
The music of the Sacred 


music Service has something ol 
the moral ideas o! 
.omophonic, and, though the work as a 


is the expression. It is simple and mostly) 
whole lacks form, the 


it the end of Part 3 


noble dramatic effectiveness of the great climax 
ynfirms the favourable reports of Bloch’s single opera, Macbeth 
The compose! nducted and the cantor’s part was sung by 
Marko Rotmiiller, w idmirably controlled voice might with 
advantage ha been met and more sympathetic. Zara 





Nelsova was the soloist in familiar Schelomo, a much more 
florid work in which late nineteenth-century rhetoric is effectively 
with plangent echoes of the Wailing Wall. A Suite 


e Dies Irae made a somewhat inopportune 


ymewhat international 


combined 
oymphonique, in W 
characterless 


yp 4 4 1c Was | ~ 
le which did not show Bloch to great advantage 
* * * * 
The centenary of Chopin’s death is being celebrated with many 
appreciative articles and, very properly, many concerts of his music 
I am so rarely even satisfied, let alone delighted, by any Chopin 


playing that I have begun to wonder if I have set an impossible— 
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perhaps even an imaginary—standard in my mind. But I think my 
criteria were formed by the playing of Cortot in his prime and of 








Pachmann, in his decline but still in many ways miraculous. On 
M ynday, the dav of (¢ O} in’s deat! , Cas idesus played in the Albert 
Hall, a bad handicap for any Chopin player rtain He 
beauti i -¢€ y d rity ol piano a ve I r 
ppare fl < ecnnique But in reac « 

rusund } d exaggeration of temp r ‘ 

n strict ‘ ‘ cal, rhythm, and his « ‘ ve ol 

} mu 1OT ¢ iy the pop « 

€ en < < ire es At e WV ore H 

N K | ( ecently disc ed 
\ i 1 I Pr 1a 1G Oud < y Noc 
\Aay C om EI 
ART 

IT was in Bruges that the Van Evcks brought to culmination ne 
tradition that they had inherited, and founde< result the 
Flemish school that w to dominate art nort ft Alps fe 
hundred years. Of the painters of Bruges, Gerard David w I 
last great master nd, when he died there in 1523, it was city 
of economic decline, overshadowed by the rising port o Antwerp 
With his successors a century’s achievement evapot d i econd 
hand virtuosity and affectation [This summer Bruges honoured 
David w in exhibition which has now been bro t to Wilden- 
, 7 


stein’s under the auspices of the Arts Council (though not without 

portant omissions), where it May be seen until Octot 

David is often represented as looking back to the Middle Ages, 
while Quentin Massys, his contemporary in Antwerp, is hailed as 
looking forward to the Renaissance This, as Max 
points out in a catalogue note, is not altogether just 
ticularly, David's development of landscape themes, and his placing 
of the human figure in a landscape setting, heralded a new age 
The present exhibition, however, is perhaps not representative 
enough of his very best work to add any spectacular new knowledge 
to that conveyed by our own examples in the National Gallery 
though, of course, it contains much of interest. It is sad that the 
Rouen Madonna could not be included 

David joined the Guild of St. Luke in Bruges in 1484. After the 
death of Memlinc (a superior artist) he was without rival, and 
became its dean in 1501. His most impressive work dates from 
this period before his visit to Antwerp—from the last decade of the 
Id century, that is to say, and the first of the new 


nteresting 


Friedlander 


More pal 


| hree such 


‘ 
large paintings in this exhibition are especially rhe two 


panels of the arrest and punishment of Sisamnes show many oO 





Vaughan 
Wilkins 





E UPON A TIME 
An Adventure 


s the expenditure of material in this most 


So lavis! 
exuberant and eventful of all Mr. Wilkins’s novels 


that we cannot begin here to unravel the many 


threads or enumerate the long cast involved in his 
It is a story of to-day, but 
iis roots are in a royal escapade of long ago. 


12s. 6d. net 


picaresque adventure 


JONATHAN cares 
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David’s limitations, and, most strikingly, his utter inc 
emotional values. Coldly, warily, inscrutably, his 
observed, as characters, with some exactitude—undertak. the parts 
allotted them. They disp! however gruesome their | becinee 
little interest or feeling as sleep-walkers. This cal: 


hy 
iilerence to 


I 
| t 
CHaracters— 


David’s is married more happily, 


| in the great Baptism 
triptych, to his profound religious integrity. This 3 
erpiece thc ghil lly ( mposed, gravely poised 


t 
brilliant and refined in 
cution, saved from suavity by complete convictior 


exhibition are pictures by David's 


orderly, scrupulous, 





successors and | 





id Ambrosius Benson 
* o 7 * 
+ the other exl is Mention must be 1 de of that at 
e H r Gallery \ I McWilliam show ome of his 
C ( effec culptu : id Pavel Tchelitchew, at best one 
of the est draughtsmen of the century, shows some hothouse draw- 





I ( _last ten years [wo younger painters of talent and 
promise are [ rsula Mc annell al Twenty Brook Street when she 


does not slip into mere decoration) and Peter Lanyon 


near-abstractions. M. H. Mipp.eton 


RADIO 


I'HE programme of the week, for me, was the Mediaeval Disputation 
Third Programme This debate, which wa eld in the 
Lincoln’s Inn, was on the thesis of “the Necessity of 
Ethical basis of Human Action,” 
forms of the old schools of logic by a Defende: 
ind a Moderator. Now I confess that, untrained in these matters, 
I followed the disputation only with the greatest strain, th 
with the greatest delight. The exordium was grotesquely over-lon 
even for the deliberate Third; I wished they would cut the cackle and 
come to the syllogisms. And, when these came, I felt that “ ethical 
basis of human action” was fairly tough work for us. It was not 
the subject but the form—the ritualistic 
clusive “ therefore the argument fails ”"—that was so fascinating, this 


parad res of drilled minds. It would have 


Gallery wit is slim, cool, 


and was conducted AICCOrding 


Objector 





“TI distinguish,” the con- 


arade-ground manoeu\ 












served as well, or even better, to debate something eas ke the 
vetness of the sea, or how many civil servants could dance on ; 
point of the Wages and Catering Bill. Few of us except the logically- 


read could do more than keep up with the method of mediaeval 
exhausted to deal with human action 
To borrow a formula from the programme—that 
he form was fascinating. I admit; that the matter in this case 


nattered, I deny ! 


disputation and we were [to 


nda ethical Dasis 


From Alexandra Palace 
recent television I cull the new series of Fi 
spondent, where Messrs. Alan Bullock and Edward Ward dealt last 

















veek (aided by maps and diagrams and films) with the Benelux 
countries. I got the feeling that this programme, with three cou 
ries to cover, tried to cram too much into twenty-five minutes 
Much was admirable, and the whole method is well-designed, but 
here occasionally crept over the screen a feeling of haste and 
superficiality rhis fault is likely, I am sure, to disappe rele 
on also spent a lot of time last week at the cir can 
king heavenly play with the shadows of acrobats on the Big Top 
But I wish I could feel happy about performing animals. It is not 
me a question of hur rianism, but of aesthetics. The 





mals, I make no doubt, are trained with the greatest kindness; 


the sight of that noble animal, the bear, 








€ than repulsive. It is the insulting negation of his nature that 

fends. Chopin on television, too, this week ; concert and ballet 

Mr. Christian Simpson produces these ballets quite b1 

London, Europe, Asia 

For stray pickings. . . . It was an entertaining idea for t 

B.B.C. to send out its 1st XI of commentators to explore London 

at § a.m., to investigate the markets and the Admiralty wireless room 
7 1 na 

nd the Underground and a bakery, to record their impressions and 


present them that evening in While London Sleeps fore, please ; 
but next time don’t let us have the recorded voice of Mr. Wynford 
Vaughan Thomas on the Home Programme simultaneously with his 
sible presence on Television, doing something quite different 

An excellent feature, with the bad title of The Forgotten Elite, about 
refugees in exile An admirable Third Programme 
inaugurated by a talk (by Mr. A. D.C 
Vivacity LIONEL HALE. 


Europe's 
series on South-Eastern Asia, 


‘ 


T€Tsol i great veracity 


















































THE 


LETTERS TO 


Responsibility for Munich 


Sir,—I was 1 indeed to read Lord Perth's letter in the Spectator of 
, 


October 14th on the subject of Sir Charles Webster’s review of the latest 
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volume of Foreign Office documents relating to Munich, and, in particular, 
s quotation n Monsieur Frangois-Poncet, the French Ambassador in 
Berlin, “I never consulted when the major decisions were taken.” 
If that w experience of the French Diplomatic Service, it w 
nce of the British Diplomatic Service from 1931 
nward i in rity 
A uds the position which had arisen at the time of Munich, none 
who i the Life of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, by Mr. Keith 
| ng. t ! » failed to be struck by the railings of rhe construct 
engineer of » great political change” of 1931 at the Foreign Office 
ad b { ns of the Foreign Secretaries, Sir John Simon and 
Mr. At ) I n in part il Ye n making these criticisms Mr 
ramberlain e other Minister seen o have been totally unawa 
f the fa i the confusion which had come about at the Foreign 
yt vas mainly due to the activities of his own chief assistant at th 
iwh the exercise of his “ dual” powers, the operation of the 
i of ti | service system on the organisat of Wh is a 
ho ) lescribed by Lord Gedd ind Lord Hank in tl 
) ot Lords debate on Lord Perth’s motion on No nber 25t 
' % 194? 


i 
The interference of Sir Warren Fisher laiming authority in h 





’ 1 of the ¢ 1 Ser in the policy and organisation of 

e Foreign Office in the year 1931, in particular, and onwards contrived 
» interrupt the channel connecting the Foreign Office with the Cabinet, 
and 1 { accordingly the lines of communication between the Cabinet 
yn the one hand and our Diplomatic Service abroad on the other. ‘This 


varalvsing of the organisation of the Foreign Office, the dislocation of 
on the eve of the all 


avigating controls of the British ship of State 


irmament conference, was undo ibtedly a main cause of the 





lease of Germany at Lausanne from her disarmament obligations, the 
m of the safeguards ef the Treaty of Versailles against German 
nament, as W is of the basis of the promising, indeed not unsucce 


Chamberlain, 





British foreign policy of 1924-31 to which Sir Au 
Arthur Henderson, had made so great a contribution 
There followed the series of blunders and miscalculations in our foreign 
to lead to the final disasters, determining 
of Austria and 


policy which, in due course, were 
he developments of 1939 and 1940, and the betrayals 
Sir Charles Webster deals with the question of responsibility for 


Munich. He makes the severe comment that “the British actors were 


to tt punishment of their own consciences.” In assessing 
sponsibilit t is, in my opinion, utterly misleading to reach con 
sions without reference to the effects of the “fault” which developed 
in machinery of government in Whitehall in the period between 
the two wars, the activities of the “ Minister without portfolio” but, 
ilas, als 10 iny responsibility to Parliament.” Ironically enough 
hose activities laid the foundation for the ultimate ruin. of the reputation 


£ Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in the same way as they had contributed 


to the r of the reputation of his predecessor, Mr. Baldwin, during his 
{ administration, and to the failure of four Foreign Secretaries in 
m, whose misfortune it had been to be called upon to preside 
Fo n Office after 1931 
ling his illuminating review, Sir Charles suggests that “mot 
rown on u nprecedented incident in our history durin 
’ vho suffered by it I would venture to in h 





» Sir Victor Wellesley’s book with the singularly ap 





m policy in the decade before the war, of Diploma 
h Sir Victor, endorsing the rning of Lord Grey of 
vd rings out t rly all the importance which attach 
I Yiltce from the point of ~w of our national s¢ y, and of 
nensable necessity accordingly of the efficient and effect 
in n of that great department of State.—I am, Sir, your obedien 
: WALFORD SELBY 
N.H.S. Spectacles 
1R,—I ha is yst timely that you should again raise in yo 
rl ) xtravagan f the National Health Set 
Ch yncern *specially In my hospital clinics 
I spend so exam r Dp syns who believe that they are 
need of vhom, when they are indicated, these are 
prescribed ce and dispensed in due course. For some 
tth xersons the lack or loss of lenses forms a serious physical handicap 
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und the need is clearly urgent, if only to enable the l to con- 





+) . , 
tinu fh his work In a large number, on the other hand, 
he fact of being without spectacles forms a minor disability only, Both 
groups of patien however, have equal claims to glasses under the 


Health Service, and both, I am credibly informed, usually choose the 








we expensive types of frames and lense Priot nay now be asked 
Lor t tvi of patier ; Dut, even wil ) mu ) nm Wai i 
consid ye tin 7 es which to him are yensab 

Ho nuch be vould be if w vere now, as in the Services 
luring war, to ce efh y befcre decorativeness and provide a 
I y i npl ind f lenses from which pi ription yuld 
be dispensed at once by the optician at the hospital or, for that matter 
nh hop. Much loss of important working time could thus be avoided 
nd th onomy to the taxpayer in the price paid for the spectacles 
hemselves would b ymiderable Phere is little doubt that such glasses 
would be co icered less becoming; but in we at th time afford 
lecora ne nd afford it at the cost of efficiency ?—I am, Sir, yours 


faithfully F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon 


Overcrow ding at Cambridge 
’ eh 








Sir I have st read w interest the remarks of Janus in the Spectator 
uf October 7th about overcrowding at Cambridge. No one, he says. can 
suggest a solution ; no one knows whose job it is to find one. With this 
last reflection *I agree, though I suppose somewhere there is a Cabinet 
Committee which might mildly interested As to a solution, one 
obvious fact stands out ; the biggest single culprit in the whole lamentable 

iness is the Government itself The Regional Administration was 
illowed to drift to Cambridge, then to be kept there and finally to flourish 
nd ow into a permanent teature I do not think the full effects of this 
disastrous blunder are at all widely appreciated. The Tink gested 
recently—and I see no reason to doubt the figure—that there are 3,000 


il servants in the Cambridge area Since every civil servant must 
the loss ) 
t Add to 
this that the Regional Centre is visited by a stream of other civil servants 


business men, &c., and you have some sort of explanation of the accommo 


re to live and (presumably) somewhere to work, 





¢ 





> region of 6,000 units of accommodation 


dation problem—of why every train and bus into Cambridge is full, 
every iffic thoroughfare blocked, every hotel booked up. I do not think 
would be an exaggeration to regard the siting of the Regional Offices 


n Cambridge as the equivalent of a 20 per cent. increase in population 


so far as the interference with the comforts and amenities of the ordinary 
resident are concerned For everyone suffers, Town and Gown, house- 
wife and undergraduate. I do not of course suggest that the removal 
of the Regional Centre would entirely solve the problem. But that it 
would relieve the intolerable pressure is undeniable But again, I 


ho Janus—where, in this planned economy, does the responsibility 
ie? Who will Yours, &c., C. H. WILson. 


Jesus ( »llege, Cambridge. 


5 





plan the planners? 


The Farmers’ Finance 

















Sir,—Mr. Walston, in answering my letter, has put words into my mouth 
wh I idmits I r wrote, and w h I certainly did not mean 
May I ke 1 ympletely clear that I have neither the experience 
nor the yardstick to know whether British agriculture as a whole 
it halt k or overpaid And I re that, if Mr, Walston will 
1 t in advar opy of w h I sent him as a matter of 
i ie WV ¢ hat I was caref not to express o iy an 
opinion on either question. Mr. Walston’s article i hypothetical case 
of bo ons being swered ti ft ig j it they 
uuld b € » be caus nd effe nd pro led to d { 
ippro edy I icrely followed s example but com iy 
< eed ned 
In 1 Sir, Mr. Walston makes in his letter only two points on what 
I vro n f i o 1921 and to ng bsidies. And 
here a I A ) i In these da of 1 ta ym I an 
nvinced of prices which, in the long run, will provot : 
ind ) ficient production is o lg 1 fa 
reward to the isonably efficient farmer It his level, 
is in 1921 en the farmer will na illy d in ; horn If they 
ro above this level, as in M Walston’s hypot sis, the farme 
il eventually get sla 
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low by itself and Mr. Walston’s subsidies supplementing a price structure 
which he suggests, for argument’s sake, is already too high. 

I am at a loss to know how Mr. Tom Williams has floated into this 
discussion, but I am unregenerate in my belief that any planning which 
discourages the virtues of courage, energy and character is bad planning 
and disastrous to the country, and that Mr, Walston’s suggestion of 
bribery on top of an over-high price structure is a first-class example of 
such bad planning.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. A. Wortu. 

Fleet, Spalding, Lincolnshire. 


Alternative to Franco 


Sir,—As I have just returned from a visit to Spain, I was very interested 
to read Father Cary-Elwes’ impressions of the Franco régime. Conditions 
there, such as the extreme drought and the widespread poverty, were 
exactly as he described. However, there is one conclusion which he made 
and with which I disagree. He was of the opinion that, if the present 
dictatorship was not shortly withdrawn, there would be a _ rapid 
increase of Communism. But, what so greatly impressed me during my 
stay in Spain was the people's absolute hatred of anything to do with the 
Communists. This fact was evident even in Barcelona where there 
have recently been various bomb outrages. 

Today, because of her geographical position, Spain forms an essential 
part in the Western line of defence against the Communist advance. But 
because of Spain’s neutrality during the war and her friendliness with 
Germany, both Britain and America appear reluctant to join in a defence 
pact with Franco. However, recent events seem to indicate that their 
present attitude towards Spain is changing. If and when the Allies decide 
to seek Franco’s co-operation in their “cold war” with Russia, I feel 
certain that they will find this country a most helpful and friendly ally.— 
Yours sincerely, MICHAEL IRWIN. 

Croft House, 199 Pinner Road, Watford, Herts. 


How Many Judes? 


Sir,—Dr. Thomson’s letter is a valuable warning, and for me a well- 
deserved correction. I ought to have made it plain that I was only 
speaking, and as he points out could only speak, of my own college. 
But I was not making a mere guess nor was the figure derived from the 
source that he suggests. It represents something like the average pro- 
portion for this college during the past three years. But no doubt very 
many of the dozen had applied or would apply elsewhere.—Yours, &c., 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. C. E. RAVEN. 


Robert Lynd 


Sir,—Janus’s comments on Robert Lynd will very much please hosts 
of .people, especially those in Belfast, his native place, where he was 
held in the highest esteem. Throngs of people in the city on Sunday 
mornings were accustomed to see the stripling, as he then was, pacing 
along the streets beside his father, than whom he was much taller, towards 
the church of which the Rev. Dr. R. J. Lynd was the minister—a cleric 
respected far and wide as not alone one of the most impressive preachers 
in the Presbyterian Church, but also an accomplished elocutionist and 
perhaps the most finished reader of Holy Writ to be heard in Ulster. 

We all remember Robert Lynd as an essayist of a delicate touch, with 
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a pervasive humour and a most tolerant outlook. Obviously he loved 
humanity in the mass and had an understanding of ordinary men and 
women. Have we anyone who can fil] his vacant place? It will interest 
Janus in particular to know that Lynd produced at least four books about 
Ireland. Like most Belfast men he was deeply interested in politics, and 
in the books referred to took the subject in his stride. The Queen’s 
University, Belfast, honoured him with the degree of D.Litt. not long 
ago.—Yours faithfully, W. J. McComse. 

16 Westbourne Sireet, W.2. 


Sickness Benefits 


Sir,—Two of the conditions under which sickness benefit is payable are 
as follows: —“ If the local National Insurance Office is not informed of 
the incapacity within the first three days the insured person may suffer a 
loss of benefit,” and “ Certificates must be sent within ten days.” 
Obviously there must be rules, and no doubt there must be penalties, 
but it sometimes happens that a man is much too ill, and his wife is much 
too anxious, to do anything about his sickness benefit, and a surprisingly 
large number of people are under the impression that they are not 
qualified for benefit, so that it may be weeks or perhaps months before 
the matter is raised It seems very wrong that a man who has been 
ill for six months should lose the whole of his benefit just because the 
rules were broken. Surely there should be some standard penalty for a 
breach of the rules? I would suggest that the patient should lose either 
a fixed sum (say £1) or a percentage of the sum to which he would have 
been entitled if he had sent in his certificates in time, but certainly not 
the whole amount.—I am, Sir, &c., R. L. KITCHING. 
Wetherby. 


Germany’s Refugees 


S1r,—Holiday-makers ‘returning from the Continent this year tend to 
dwell on the spectacle of full shop windows and the presence of luxuries 
inaccessible to us at home. They do not mention, however, the problem 
of Germany’s twelve million refugees—for the simple reason that the 
refugee, naturally enough, does not parade his tragic plight. Yet in the 
British zone alone nearly four million such refugees are eking out a 
miserable existence in camps, bunkers and converted barracks, or are 
billeted on often already overcrowded families. In the four years since 
the majority of these refugees. were “ transferred” to Western Germany, 
poverty, squalor and unemployment have done their worst. After four 
years the German refugee in Western Germany is stil] a stranger in a 
strange land, unwelcome and unwanted, a burden to the local community 
as well as to himself. His fiture today is as uncertain as it was in 1945 ; 
and, unlike the non-German displaced persons, he does not qualify for 
United Nations help through the International Refugee Organisation. 

Obviously a small voluntary society like our own cannot solve the 
problem. But we can at least go on sending them the clothing they 
so badly need and cannot afford to buy. The public responds as 
generously as ever to our clothing appeals, and in the past year two 
million garments and pairs of shoes have been sent to Germany and 
elsewhere from our warehouse (c/o Davies Turner and Co., Bourne 
Street, London, S.W.1 Baling and shipping, however, are likely to 
cost us £30,000 this year ; and money for this purpose is a primary need. 
Will your readers please help by sending every penny they can spare 
to the undersigned at the address below ? Donations should be earmarked 
“Clothes for Europe,” and will be gratefully acknowledged.—Yours 

PauL D. StTurRGE, 

General Secretary, Friends Service Council, 
Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 


sincerely, 


The Romantic on the Railway 


Sir,—Canon Lloyd's reference to “one of the cleanest footplates I have 
ever seen” would suggest that a clean footplate is today the exception. 
As a pupil on the G.W.R. I had some experience of footplates on all 
classes of engines over fifty years ago, and in those days (also more 
recently) a dirty footplate, cab or boiler-front were almost unknown, 
certainly on main-line goods or passenger engines, and the rest of the 
engine was equally clean. After every firing the footplate and tender- 
fronts were hosed down under pressure from the injector, and dust was 
unknown. Both driver and fireman took an intense pride in their own 
engine, and pooling was, of course, a thing undreamed of. The “ lodging 
turn” trouble was but a storm in a tea-cup compared with the tempest 
that would have been aroused had such a thing as pooling been ever so 
much as suggested. An engineman in the days I speak of was paid in 
proportion to his great responsibilities as compared with all other “ crafts- 
men,” and a cleaner had something to look forward to. 

A year ago I was on Paddington platform, and I remarked to an old 
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G.W. guard that “I aever expected to live long enough to see the G.W.R. 

“No, Sir, neither did I,” was his laconic reply.— 
J. H. Powe 


come down to this.” 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Christ Church Vicarage, Nailsea, Nr. Bristol. 


, 


The “Spectator’s” Bias 


Sir,—Obviously the Spectator does not intend to give undue preference 
to any one of the many university periodicals. It is a remarkabie 
coincidence, however, that the first person to take advantage of the 
publicity incidental to the Undergraduate Page was the Editor of Varsity 
Supplement ; and that last week this page was devoted to an extraordinary, 
back-slapping tribute to Varsity and Supplement. Furthermore, in the same 
issue, Janus lavishly commented upon Varsity and Varsity Handbook, to 
the exclusion and belittlement of other periodicals produced by the various 
universities. It seems that the purpose of the Undergraduate Page has 
been obscured by what appears to be biased journalism.—Yours obediently, 

King’s College, Cambridge O. H. Rosrnson. 

[It is not the fault of the Spectator if Varsity chooses to be a singularly 
good university periodical or if persons connected with it happen to write 
good articles for the Undergraduate Page.—Epb., Spectator.] 


The Steel-Toothed Trap 


Smr,—The R.S.P.C.A. fully shares Mr. Scott’s view of this matter, but 
I wonder what his reaction, and those of your readers, would be to the 
attitude of the chairman of a Bench who, when we brought before him 
a case of setting traps in the open, said “It is time the R.S.P.C.A. used 
some common sense.” Our inspector pointed out that he was there to 
administer the law, and the defendant was fined ten shillings. It is not 
the habit of the R.S.P.C.A. to criticise magistrates, but this case is such 
a glaring one that we feel the attention of the public should be drawn to 
it—Yours faithfully, ArrHur W. Moss, 
105 Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. 


A Matter of Taste 


Sir,—The story, doubtless authentic, in your cclumns of the dog which 
discriminated between the daily and evening paper, is no more strange 
than that of my friend’s dog. It appears that my friend is a constant 
reader of your remarkable journal. Recently, as a counterpoise to the 
Right, he became a reader of your no Jess remarkable contemporary, the 
New Statesman and Nation, standing to the Left of the vita media. The 
dog was in the habit of fetching the Spectator, which was left on the 
mat on Saturday mornings with the eminently respectable Glasgow 
Herald. But he would not fetch the New Statesman and Nation on any 
account. Was this political instinct?—Yours faithfully, W. Hurcninson. 
Bieldside, Grantown-on-Spey, Moray. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


is dated from October 18th, has one other 
summer to follow—St. Martin’s—bur it is often the last real bit of 
summer, warm and green like its predecessors.. Pleasant days thereabouts 
certainly occur year after year, but in what few records my memory holds 
October 17th has been the exact date of the first heavy frost [ 
remember seeing the chestnuts and ashes clean stripped at that date. 
The leaves fell almost like a drop curtain when the sun rather suddenly 
scattered the frosty mist. We have enjoyed so many summers this year 
| the eve of St. Luke 


St. LuKe’s summer, which 


that a little extra one will hardly be noticed, but 
carries some strange evidence of the past warmth, especially among 
imported shrubs, though some natives, notably the blackberry, are 


flowering as freely as the strawberries. In my garden a choisya is 
Ln 


blossoming freely, and the flowers are as sweetly scented as the leaves 
are peppery. The deciduous ceanothus continues to blossom, as do the 
roses, especially that queen of climbers the rather delicate Mermaid. As 
to seed germination, much has not waited for the clarion cf the spring 
as Shelley’s ode suggests. Apart from weeds some of the stubbles carry 
such lusty stalks of wheat and oats—the result of the rather heavy 
spilth of too ripe ears—that they threaten to flower this year. 


Rural Crafts 

Those Jeremiahs who lament the extinction of our rural craftsmen 
have neglected to notice the really solid successes of the revised and 
enlarged Rural Industries Bureau, whose Youth’s Opportunity in the 
Countryside (35 Camp Road, Wimbledon, price 6d.) is a very cheery 
document. Of course, craftsmen are lamentably few in some places and 
in some trades. More lamentably still, the country is suffering from the 
lack of shepherds and their like, owing in part to the dislike—fostered by 
urban factory workers—of irregular hours. Nevertheless, when all is 
said, new crafts are coming into being as old diminish and the twenty-three 
travelling instructors of the Bureau are kept more than busy in regard 
to a score or more of rural crafts. Wales excels England in the varicty 
of its handywork ; and when next year the Royal Agricultural Show is 
held at Shrewsbury east and west will meet in an excepticnal display of 
rural crafts. 


Paper-Chasers 

It is really a very odd thing in the psychology 
of birds that new habits spread rapidly ; birds, in short, learn readily. 
A member of a well-known family of observers is now colleciing evidence 
of the novel rage of tits for the trituraticn of paper. The discovery by 
these energetic and friendly atomies of the cream ccntained in milk 
bottles deposited on doorsteps has now spreed throughout this island, 
and here and there even milk vans are pursued and harried. The motive 
of this sort of robbery is manifest enough, but it has been succeeded by 
a practice which seems to be spreading widely and rapidly of attacking 
any form of loose paper, from labels on bottles to letter-paper and wall- 
paper. The British Trust for Ornithology is asking for further information 
on this apparently reasonless habit. There is no doubt at all 
that it is spreading. Do the birds tear paper, like ycung men in France, 
merely for wantonness, or is there food in paper? Well, the next great 
discovery, they say, which is to save the human race from mass starvation, 
is to be the conversion of cellulose into digestible food. 


Swarm or Colony ? 

I have been taken to task by a bee-keeper for writing of “swarms” 
when I meant “ colonies.” Now bee-keepers are very particular about 
words. They won’t allow us to speak of the honey of flowers. Honcy 
is a substance made by bees out of the raw material of nectar, and bees 
possess the exclusive right of manufacture. In old days a bee-keeper 
was said to have so many swarms; but at some date (what date ?) 
colony was substituted, and swarm reserved for an external assembly 
of rebels. Now colony for the stay-at-home bees has always seemed to 
me an ill-chosen word. A colony, to quote the small Oxford dictionary, 
is “an independent city founded by emigrants,” exactly what we mean 
by a swarm in the moge technical sense. However, it has become the 
correct word for a hive-full, though I would maintain that swarm (which, 
after all, means a large number) is allowable, just as we may speak of a 
flock of finches in lieu of a “ charm.” 


if the word be allowed) 


In the Garden 

I saw recently a special collection of penstemons, flowers for which I 
had no particular affection, but penstemons today are not the penstemons 
of yesterday. A lot has been done for the flower- -by selection, by 
hybridisation and by introduction. There is a light blue variety rivalling 
Canon Meyer’s Cambridge-blue iris reticulata. The flowers appear so 
freely and so late in the year and in such variety that they are becoming 
almost unrivalled brighteners of the garden in late summer 

W. Beacu THOMas. 
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Children’s Reading 


The issue of October 21st of The Times Literary Supplement 
will carry a special 12-page Children’s Books Section. 
Articles will appear on the following subjects : 
% Children’s reading, past and present. 
% Physical production—typography etc.—of children’s 
current publications. 


%* The remoteness from reality (i.e. parents, school 
holidays, etc.) of background treatment in children’s 
contemporary books. 


% The bookseller’s share in keeping up the standard 
of children’s books. 


% A leading and constructive criticism of children’s 
books generally. 


THE & TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


PRICE 3D. EVERY FRIDAY 


Place an order now with your usual bookstall or newsagent 
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The Finest Hair Treatment 


Pre-eminent as a hair dressing and as a tonic, making 
the hair soft and lustrous, perfumed with Otto of 
Roses ably Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 
Used by discerning men and women for over 150 
years—a very special formula is the secret of its 
unequalled superiority. 

— Since 1793 
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— all ne Cre 


A wrist watch and a stop watch combined in 4 
handsome stainless steel case. Both functions ar® 4% 
entirely independent. The stop watch register’ 


1/5th seconds and records up to 30 minutes. 
Moisture-proof and anti-magnetic patterns avail- 
able. 


We are representatives for every type of 
high-grade watch, including LON- 
GINES, OMEGA and ROLEX 


CAMERER cuss* 


Makers of Good Clocks & Watches snce 1788 


NEW OXFORD STREET LONDON - W.C.I 
Also at 91, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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The first rule of good 


investment 1S 


SAFETY 
OF CAPITAL 


There are few things more galling than to save money carefully, 
invest your savings, and then day by day watch them depreciate, 
That has been the common lot lately but not the experience of 
those men and women who, making dead sure of both Capital 
and Interest, have invested their savings—large or small—in the 
Planet Building Socie ty. 


The money so invested is not subjec. to fluctuation . it neither 
rises nor falls. The pound or the thousand pounds you invest 
remains a pound or a thousand pounds. And while it remains 
with the Society, it earns good interest for you—2}°;, net, the 
Society paying the Income Tax. 

At short notice you can withdraw all or part of your money, but 
there is a limit to what you can invest—£2,500 in a year, £5,000 
altogether. Sums from {£1 upwards accepted. 


Full details, prospectus, etc., on application to 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.: 
Founded 1848 Assets £5,500,000 
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but not 


disheartened 





She is one of many disabled girls, cared 


Let her be anonymous. 
for and trained in artificial flower making at John Groom’s Cripple- 


age at Edgware. Her self-respect is restored by doing this usefuj 





work. She receives a standard rate of wage, 
PLEASE _ of br she contributes be yg her 
REMEMBER eep. But more money is needed to main- 
tain the home and workshops—as well as 
JOHN our Girls’ School for able-bodied children 
GROOM’S under fifteen and our Babies’ Home in Kent. 

CRIPPLEAGE d 
IN YOUR We depend mainly on small gifts. Will 
YOU please help by sending a donation 

WILL to-day? 











Grooms Crippleage 


37 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.lI. 


john Groom's Crippleage is not State aided. t is registered in accordance with the 
National Assistance Act, 19 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
The Haworth Family 


The Four Brontés. By Lawrence and E M. Hanson. 
University Press. 25s.) 

THOSE of whom much has been written, and of whom there is much 
to write, are posthumously unfortunate. Nothing seems easier than 
to scribble a new biography, particularly when the work is to be 
presented with all the enticements which adhere to such a word as 
“ psychological ”—one of the common masks of ineptitude. In this 
respect the Brontés, and especially Charlotte, have been notable 
sufferers. The strange escape of genius from the confining miseries 
of Haworth, and the extreme singularity of the entire group in the 
parsonage, have been disastrously attractive to a host of amateur 
investigators. But the authors of this volume are by no means to be 
placed in any such category. The book is a welcome example of 
the sober factual biography, supported admirably by scholarship of 
a high order, of which we have lately seen many instances, and in 
particular those coming from the university presses of England and 
the United States. 

The precise nature of the collaboration between Mr. and Mrs. 
Hanson is not clear, but it seems that Mrs. Hanson’s part was that 
of a skilled and sympathetic reviser. Mr. Hanson writes unaffectedly 
and with a true perception of what is essential. He thus builds up 
the Haworth scene, and all its interiors and exteriors of bleakness 
and of dark influence, with an emphasis that is always carefully 
placed and a studious avoidance of exaggeration. If the psycho- 
logical bogy does occasionally peep in with a portentous grimace, 
he is never allowed to indulge in the wildest of his capers. And here, 
I think, Mr. Hanson does well to suggest the influence of the 
Wesleyan metaphysic (in part a local inheritance from Grimshaw) 
and its dreary cult of the death-bed. He is right, also, in showing 
that it was not Charlotte alone who felt the impulse of creative 
genius ; for there was genius, though in unequal degree, in all the 
Bronté children, even in the weak and wandering Branwell. And 
like every scholar Mr. Hanson abstains from redundancy of explana- 
tion, eschewing totally the deadlier vice of guesswork. 

If I have stressed the qualities in this work that are of exceptional 
value, I should be sorry if I have conveyed the impression that such 
a book is for scholars only. On the contrary, it is a book that will 
provide the ordinary intelligent reader with a first-rate narrative of 
extraordinary variety and interest ; in fact, I do not think the story 
of the Brontés has ever been so well told as it is now by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hanson. But I wish Mr. Hanson could have expatiated more 
fully concerning the Reverend Patrick Bronté (originally Brunty) ; a 
figure of some eminence in the literary portrait gallery of bad fathers, 
and whose condemnation has perhaps been unduly severe. His 
interest in the writings of Charlotte was kindly, proud and enthu- 
siastic, and the evidence of Grundy shows that, in his later years, 
the acerbity and eccentricity of Patrick Bronté had very considerably 
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I heard it from a Debutante, 

Who heard it from a Debtor, 

Who heard it from a Butler 
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Who caught it from a Conjuror 
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abated ; though it must be allowed that his treatment of his curate, 
Arthur Nicholls, the admirer and eventually the husband of Charlotte, 
was outrageous in the extreme. Some further comment on the illus- 
trations would also have been very welcome. I should like to know 
more about the remarkable photograph of Haworth Parsonage, in 
which top-hatted gentlemen are seated upon gravestones. 

With great skill, and with equal justice, Mr. Hanson shows the 
true position of Charlotte in the family group—a position that was 
dominant, occasionally tyrannous, though frequently modified by 
the exigencies and alarms of inward personal strife. Perhaps the 
mental conflict, or the tragedy, of Charlotte was the result of a dour, 
religious austerity wrestling in anguish with all the fervours and 
ambitions of the rebel and the artist. This, I think, is the view of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hanson, who have so well conveyed the effect of the 
sprightly Mr. Weightman, a curate so gay as to be almost in the 
tradition of the clerical Macaronis ; too gay, for death, effacing Mr. 
Weightman, restored the preponderance of gloom that was proper 
to Haworth. 

In their study of the strange relations between the members of 
the Bronté family, Mr. and Mrs. Hanson have been extremely suc- 
cessful. They have never gone beyond their evidence, but they 
have used the evidence in such a way as to produce impressions 
that are vital and of extraordinary interest. Thus we have a most 
valuable analysis of the Haworth group with all its differences and 
all its varieties of emotional pressure: by far the best account of the 
Bronté family which has yet appeared, or which is likely to appear, 
in a single volume. One important result of this analysis is to show 
a division of affinities—Branwell and Anne on the one side, Charlotte 
and Emily on the other—in the terms of their own juvenile fantasy, 
the Angrians and the Gondals. : 

This is a very fine book. It is doubly commendable, both as a 
piece of literary history and as a study of human relations in circum- 
stances that were probably unique. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Tolerance and Intolerance 


Religious Liberty Today. By H. G. Wood. (Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Topay everything we once took for granted is being questioned, 
and it is therefore only right that at the beginning of this excellent 
little book Professor Wood should examine the grounds on which 
men have always claimed religious liberty (which, as he points 
out, includes much more than freedom of worship). This claim 
has sometimes been based on “natural right,” sometimes on 
“civic right”; but the former is an illusion and the latter only one 
side of a bargain, and the writer is on surer ground in suggesting 
that it is in reality an intuitive judgement, which receives the assent 
of historians (who see it at work through the centuries) and also of 
all true scientists, who are pledged to the belief in objective truth 
and the principles of fairness, tolerance and freedom of enquiry. 

In his survey of present conditions Professor Wood distinguishes 
four main sources of religious intolerance: religious bigotry, intense 
nationalist feeling, secular rationalism and the impatience of revolu- 
tionaries with all traditional objects in their path. The first two are 
manifestly and increasingly at work in all Moslem countries, and 
all four (since Communism takes for its adherent the place of 
religion) can be found behind the Iron Curtain. The chapter which 
discusses conditions in Eastern Europe suffers inevitably from the 
fact that it is already very largely out of date (it was apparently 
written in the autumn of 1948) ; but it traces very well the change in 
Russia from persecution to appeasement, which is emphatically a 
change of policy and not of heart. As recent developments in the 
occupied countries show, force is a transitional phase, to be discarded 
when the State feels strong enough to give the churches a measure 
of freedom on its own terms. ‘ 

It must be emphasised that man’s right to religious liberty does 
not depend either on the quality of his own religion or on that 
of the State or other power which may seek to infringe it. The 
only exception here mentioned (and it is one which most of us 
would accept) is the State’s duty, in the general interest of its 
members, to forbid the practice or prornulgation of so-called religious 
beliefs which outrage basic moral conceptions. But any form of 
compulsion to conform offends against our “intuitive judgement ” 
and is thereby condemned. It is therefore all the more unfortunate 
that the Roman Catholic Church, which is the greatest champion 
of anti-Communistic forces in Eastern Europe, is itself committed to 
an authoritarian doctrine, which has led to hideous persecutions in 
the past and to repressive Measures in such countries as Spain today. 
Professor Wood quotes from acknowledged authorities such as 
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Henry Ireton 


By ROBERT W. RAMSEY 


Brought up ina Puritan household and married to Oliver 
Cromwell's daughter, Henry Ireton became Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, and, by a curious combination of circum- 
stance and choice, one of the great Puritans of the 
seventeenth century. 
This sympathetic portrait, by an author who will be 
remembered for his studies both of Richard and of 
Henry Cromwell, will be of value to all those interested 
in the issues at stake in the Puritan-Royalist struggle. 
15s. net 


European History 
1648—1789 


By R. M. RAYNER 


Between the Peace of Westphalia and the French 
Revolution lies a period of one hundred and forty 
years which have as their central theme the story of 
Grand Monarchy. This new book about these years is 
written with Mr. Rayner’s usual lucidity and shrewdness 
of comment ; and it is believed to be the only work 
fully to cover the period in one volume. 16s. net 
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YOUNG NATURALIST 


Sir John Buchan-Hepburn, Bt. 
(‘ Lowlander’ of The Field) 
Foreword by BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 
F’cap 4to Illustrated by 12s. 6d. net 
H. TAMBLYN-WATTS 

The author, a keen sportsman and field-naturalist all 
his life, tells in simple language about the fauna of 
Great Britain in such a way that any child of nine or 
ten and upwards will delight in reading the book or 

in having it read to him. 


JEZEBEL 
AND THE DAYSPRING 


by 
Flavia Anderson 
Crown 8vo 12s. 6d. net 
A fascinating account of the life and reign of Jezebel, 
who left the rich city of Tyre for the petty kingdom 
of Israel, much as Mary Queen of Scots left France 
for Scotland in a later age. 
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New Light on Pope 


With some Additions to his Poetry hitherto 
unknown 


NORMAN AULT 


“Undoubtedly one of the important works of 
literary discovery of our time . . . the work establishes the 
great poet, once and for all, as the man he was.”—EpiTH 
SITWELL in the Sunday Times. 


most 


With a frontispiece. 30s. 
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; The Political Theories of the Medieval 


Canonists 
WALTER ULLMANN 
Author of The Medieval Idea of Law 
“ Dr. Ullmann has called proper attention to a neglected 
and important branch of medieval scholarship, and he has 


developed his argument with a wealth of illustration.”— 


Times Lit. Supp. 18s, 


Franee 1814-1940 


J. P. T. BURY 


“There was room for a new text-book on the history of 
France in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and 
Mr. Bury has filled the gap admirably. . . . His history is 
concise and well written, and his judgements are shrewd and 
moderate.” —Spectator. 


With 9 maps. 18s, 
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Father Murray and Monsignor Knox passages which make it quite 
clear that this is the official position of the Church ; and he quite 
that, while an absolute conviction of the 


rightly goes on to state 
authoritarian demands 


truth may give a Church the right to make 
upon its members, it gives her no right to appeal to the State to aid 
her in imposing discipline or propagating her faith. 

It would follow that recognition of moral law is (as Mr. Middle- 
ton Murry elsewhere urges) independent of any particular religious 
faith. It is a fundamental principle of the idealist theory of the 
State (deserted and assailed by pseudo-Communists like Harold 
Laski and pseudo-Fascists like Bernard Shaw), and is inherent in 
what the Western world means by democracy. But, in what is 
perhaps the finest passage in the book, Professor Wood urges that 
the Protestant Christian is tolerant not, as the cynics suggest, from 
indifference but from a proper understanding of the essential Gospel, 
which is “that the God who, we all admit, is entitled to command 
has in Christ come to invite and to persuade.” It is the Church’s 
duty to her Lord and to humanity “to preserve for men the 
liberty wherewith Christ came to set men free.” 

The value of this book (as of all those in the “ Current Problems ” 
series) is not to be judged by its size or its price. Professor Wood 
has brought all his knowledge and insight to bear on this problem, 


and his work is as profound as it is simple and direct. 
HuGu Lyon. 


American History 


The American People: Their Civilisation and Character. By Henry 

Bamford Parkes. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s. 
It used to be a justified complaint that the British public would 
not read American history and that British publishers gave them 
little chance to do so. We can complain no longer; many pub- 
lishers, but more especially Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, very 
quickly provide for us most of the good current books on American 
history, and we must assume that there is a public for them. It is 
to be hoped, warmly hoped, that there will be a public for this 
one. For it is not only an admirable book of its kind but the kind 
is one that makes it especially suited for a foreign public. We are 
continually told that American history is dull, that it lacks the 
romance of, say, French history—bloody revolutions, kings’ mis- 
tresses, splendid and disastrous wars, Versailles and the Louvre and 
all that. It is, I think, a defect in historical imagination to suppose 
that vivid, human, romantic history can take only one form. There is 
a great deal of American history that is just as romantic in this sense 
as French history is, and there are romantic aspects of American 
history that have no modern English or French parallel. But it must 
be admitted that Sam Houston or Thurlow Weed does not, in the 
average English reader, awaken the same easy responses as Napoleon 
or Mazarin. 

What Dr. Parkes has done, with really remarkable success and 
ingenuity, is to disengage the main themes of American history from 
the mass of names and dates. He is not indifferent to chronology, 
but he takes justified liberties with it. He is not indifferent to specific 
but he assumes that his readers will know which side won 


facts, 
What he is concerned with is to explain why there 
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was, why (in his opinion) there had to be, a Civil War, and what 
were its consequences. So with the growth of industrial society, 
the reluctant emergence of America on the world stage, the nature 

f American culture. How it came about, what were its conse- 
quences, not what happened in detail, are the questions asked and 
answered. This means that Dr. Parkes’s book will not serve (by 
itself) as an examination text, but it will serve admirably for the 
intelligent general reader and be most useful to the school or 
university student who has swallowed his examination pemmican 
and needs an aid to digestion. 

Dr. Parkes has his own points of view. He is anxious to impress 
en the reader that the United States is not just a projection of 
Europe ; that many European problems do not exist in their Euro- 
pean form in America and that some American problems (race 
problems, for instance) are uniquely American or at any rate non- 
European. He gives little aid and comfort to the simple souls who 
are forever seeing the pink dawn when some American Fabian 
Society will have penetrated Tammany Hall or the Carpenters’ 
Union. And he gives little aid or comfort, on the other hand, 
those Americans who see a free and flexible society everywhere in 
America, and General Electric and Standard Oil as simply extensions 
of the village blacksmith’s shop of Brattle Street, Cambridge (Mass.) 
a hundred years ago. America is problems as much as promises, 
but it is unwise to look at them through European spectacles, 
mistake made both by Americans and by Europeans, as Dr Parkes 
shrewdly points out in his too brief analysis of the academic re- 
formers of the Nation school. (Surely Henry Adams’s much 
advertised pessimism came from first making this mistake and then 
refusing to readjust his view.) 

In some ways the most novel and lively part of Dr. Parkes’s book 
is his discussion of the arts. It is easier to explain the strength and 
limitations of American literature, where there are acknowledged 
world masterpieces to use for explanation and assessment, than it is 
in the visual arts, where no American carries the guns of Melville or 
Twain. So Dr. Parkes’s historical and critical sense is best displayed 
in his discussions of the great novelists. I would not agree that 
Moby Dick is a greater book than Huckleberry Finn or that they 
are books of the same kind, but the parallel and contrast are 
ingeniously and illuminatingly done. Dr. Parkes is equally good 
on Henry James, noting his 100 per cent. Americanism, the insistence 
on honesty and purity of the Americans thrown into contact with 
the wicked or, more precisely, greedy European world. I would, 
indeed, defend James from the charge of implausibility in producing 
honest American business-men ; there were quite a lot even in the 
“Gilded Age.” But if I understand Dr. Parkes’s views of the 
James theme of domination of American men by their women, 
barring an occasional revolt, I don’t think the point is made by citing 
The Wings of the Dove, for Merton Densher is an Englishman. 

D. W. Brocan. 


Ambassador’s Memoirs 


Memoirs of a French Ambassador in Berlin. 


The Fateful Years. 
(Gollancz. 


BY André Frangois-Poncet, translated by Jacques Leclercq. 
os. 

Quite frankly, it seems a pity to have translated this book. It was 
Monsieur Frang¢gois-Poncet’s conversation, mordant, polished, gleam- 
ing, which flashed its lights across the German darkness in the 
thirties ; if one was luce'y enough to be invited to the French 
Embassy in those days one understood about the rapier of Saladin. 
Already in the writing of his despatches or memoirs a little of his 
brilliance was lost, and now it is blurred by a translation intended 
for the American public at a moment when the subject has lost its 
popular interest. Not that the translation is a bad one, but it leaves 
out so much that at times it seems more like a summary than a 
translation. Meanwhile, the people who are permanently interested 
in the period will prefer to read the book in French. 

The major part of The Fateful Years is a straightforward account 
of the history of Germany from 1931 to 1938 by an intelligent 
observer in an advantageous position; it is an original document 
to which historians must refer. The most remarkable portions are 
those in which he gives quick pencil sketches of the Fiihrer, and, i 
his last chapter, a full-length portrait of “Hitler, a man possessed.” 
Here one feels one weakness, an insufficient familiarity with old 
Austria-Hungary to which Hitler so profoundly belonged. Monsieur 
Francois-Poncet thinks of him in Prussian terms, but the fantasy 
and the hysteria and many other things were Austrian. At any rate, 
he is well-inspired when he writes that “there was in Hitler much 
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$44 THE SPECTATOR, 
of King Louis II of Bavaria,” Wagner’s patron who went mad and 
drowned himself. 

There were three Hitlers, says Monsieur Frangois-Poncet, the 
absent somnambulist, the yelling madman and the vulgar nonentity. 
And then we come to Nietzsche and the will to power. “Gifted with 
a faculty for assimilation and simplification il avait puisé 
dans H. S. Chamberlain, dans Gobineau dans Nietzsche.” 
By the translation of puisé as “ studied” the point is lost ; part of 
Hitler’s mystery was his capacity for assimilation, while it may be 
doubted whether he ever seriously read any whole book. The saddest 
thing about the translation is, however, that it cuts out the question 
as to why the Germans were captivated by this man and the answer; 
the Pied Piper with his pale face and strange eyes and the singular 
melody he played which les émouvait jusqu’au fond de ’'@me. There 
is a comparable amputation in a description of Schleicher early in 
the book; it is, after all, not surprising to learn that he had a 
shaven head and was pale, fat and thin-lipped, but why omit the 
sentence, Mais—signe particulier—il a de fort belles mains ? 

Monsieur Francois-Poncet is often attacked from the Left on 
account of his connections with French heavy industry, but it would 
be difficult to explain any of the judgements in this book as due 
to the influence of the Comité des Forges. He willingly admits one 
grave mistake for which he was later punished in Rome. As he 
watched Hitler’s behaviour at the Munich Conference in September, 
1938, he decided that only Mussolini could rule him. Thus, like the 
rest of the world, he was deceived by Hitler’s instinctive play-acting 
which impelled the Fiihrer to perform the homage he had always 
professed to the other Great Man of Europe. Today we know well 
enough that Mussolini was a weakling who became Hitler’s tool. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 





Piero’s Frescoes 


Piero della Francesca: Frescoes. Introduction by Roberto Longhi 


Iris Colour Books. (Batsford. 21s. 

Tue history of the classic principle in European art and, incidentally, 
the relative reputations of its exponents has been much bound up 
with the fact that one of them, as great as any, happened to be a 
loyal native of Borgo San Sepolcro, One series of Piero’s decorations 
was painted in Ferrara, where, after inspiring a succession of artists 
who would in any other country be sufficient to constitute a whole 
national school, it disappeared The rest are in Umbria, and only 
there, if anywhere, can he be understood. Thus it has come about 
that Piero’s contribution to the European tradition has been largely 
indirect. His successors, in central Italy at all events, admired his 
style better than they understood it ; only in Venice did a philosophy 
of colour of a comparable profundity take root 

Something of his humane imagery, of the “ mighty saga of secular 
life,” as Longhi calls it, at Arezzo, became part of the common 
stock. His Eve, for example, is the ancestress, by way of Michel- 
angelo’s Cumaean Sybil, of half the aged women of northern art. 
For a fuller use the great monument has waited, through centuries of 
neglect, until our own time. At the end of the last century Charles 


Blanc installed copies of the frescoes in the Ecole des Beaux Arts ; 
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we have still to measure how much of Seurat, and even of Gauguin, 
we owe to him. The force of Piero’s example is by no means 
expended. At present none of the masters attracts more devotion, 
even from those who go no nearer to Borgo than Trafalgar Square. 

Here is a case, if ever there was one, for reproduction. Yet until 
now we have been miserably served. Even the monochrome plates 
available have been uniformly poor. Of the colour of the frescoes, 
the incomparably lucid and positive patterns which the panel paint- 
ings cannot give us, there has been nothing at all. However it may 
be criticised, and its failings are obvious, the collection of plates which 
has now at last appeared does yield a distant reminder of the feeling 
of standing in the choir of S. Francesco at Arezzo. And it includes 
an essay by Roberto Longhi, a summary of his studies which is 
naturally the best introduction to the artist that exists. When this 
is said it will be clear that this has claims to be as important and as 
indispensable a book about painting as we have been offered for a 
good many years. Indeed I can think of only one of its kind whose 
publication was so thoroughly justified, the sumptuous Vienna edition 
of Brueghel ; these two books, with one or two of the reproductions 
of inaccessible glass, are together worth to painters and lovers of 
painting as much as all the rest, the whole rubbishy mountain, of 
the coloured books that are to be had. 

The book is very far from perfect, as the recollection of the 
impeccable Brueghel, an easier technical proposition, will perhaps 
unkindly demonstrate. The tone is inconsistent, and on more than 
one page a jarring note is struck. Moreover, several details have 
evidently been redrawn on the plates, and in the case of the 
“ Resurrection” as evidently misdrawn ; although the difficulty of 
printing and proving a ‘picture on a wall at Borgo can be imagined, 
the effect remains grotesque. Yet something of Piero’s irreplaceable 
achievement emerges. Colour embodies and fulfils these forms, 
not only in the broad play of mass and atmosphere, but in the smallest 
detail. Here, looking at the perfect heraldic counterchange of the 
two grooms, a pattern never to be forgotten, we can recall as well 
the meaning which it confers on the fluted edge of the red tunic. 
And then discover again the same beauty in the blue-lined garment 
of the sleeping emperor’s attendant. (Never were hems of drapery, 
the perennial vessels of Italian design, so lovely.) Or we can recover 
from the plates something of the balance in which the powdery 
blue, lilac, and green, olive or mossy, are weighed against an area 
of yellow-brown. The effect was not to be seen again until the 
appearance of the ginger dog in Seurat’s “ Baignade.” I imagine that 
most of those who look at pictures will find themselves, in reminiscent 
piety or hope, seeking this book. LAWRENCE GOWING. 


Mr. Swinnerton’s Confessions 


Tokefield Papers Old and New By Frank Swinnerton 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

MeeEtTING Mr. Swinnerton in these many of which are 
personal confessions most revealing of the “I,” one sees at once 
that he is a brave self-controlled strong and benign man ; suave in 
manner, in thought Roman—except when he is writing about cats, 
charladies and Christmas presents, when the thought is nothing in 
particular. He is best about character. “Stand alone,” he cries. 
“Refuse pity. Be industrious. Don’t be a cry-baby. Don’t 
drink. Be cheerful.” He writes with great courage about himself, 
wonders if as a writer he is mor: than “ goodish,” wishes very 
much to be more than this and wonders if the people who say 
that he is mediocre are just. There is candour in this pondering— 
and, of course, danger. But it is only in the introduction (written 
at his present age of sixty-five) that sometimes something comes 
into the writing that is a little objectionable. “I will say that those 
who claim only to care for the first-rate know nothing at all... . 
They have been taught at school and university that certain writers 
are to be admired and others shunned.” And again, “I have never 
needed anodynes, drink or comforting. In fact I was blessed 
from birth with effervescent spirits.” And yet in the best personal 
essay in the book (Goodbye to Reviewing), he tells us he was a 
sick poor boy, though raised in a family of affection and loyalty. 
He went into a publisher’s office and read a thousand manuscripts 
a year and then began reviewing books. So I think his life has 
been sad as well as happy. : 

But he will not look on the black side. He denies it. “ Stand 
alone,” he cries. “ Refuse pity.” But is it nor the higher courage 
to look also on the black side ? And is it not useful, too? For 
the eyes that look only on brightness grow tired; if they looked 
also on the dark they would be rested and would see more clearly. 
Chaucer was not a mournful writer, but he wrote, “Here is no 
home, here is but wilderness.” And Jeremiah felt the same. But 
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546 THE SPECTATOR, 
all that side of life Mr. Swinnerton does not consider. Is this 
where the weakness creeps in, the quality that is not good but 
“goodish” ? Sometimes it is better to cry than to make up a 
false face. 

He is generous and perceptive when he writes about old friends 
he likes and admires. Of Arnold Bennett, for instance: “His 
greatest vanity was that he was a man-of-the-world. He 
was never a _ man-of-the-world. He had not the _ pulpy 
sentimentality veneered with cynicism that is characteristic of 
that species. He was, once he went outside his own shrewd 
practical genius, simple almost to naiveté.” And of H. G. Wells 
“He did most things for fun. He wrote for fun, unless in the thrall 
of Utopia or some other devil. His short stories, written early and 
occasionally immortal, are full of fun, marvellously quick-silvered 
by that flying ingenuity he never lost.” Mr. Swinnerton is not a 
brilliant reviewer like Arnold Bennett, but he is tireless, attentive 
and intuitive. STEVIE SMITH 


A Window on the World 


Television : Medium of the Future. By Maurice Gorham. (Percival 
Marshall. 12s. 6d.) 

THIRTEEN years ago the first small television screen displayed its 
flickering picture, and the viewer beheld a Miniature counterpart 
of the early cinema film, complete with “snowstorm” effects and 
wobbling distorted close-ups. The Press found some opportunities 
for comedy ; photographs appeared of actors with blackened noses, 
ballerinas painted in zebra stripes. There were amusing captions. 
Television ! Astonishing, fantastic ; something to laugh at. Now 
the laughter has died, and we begin to take our television very 
seriously indeed. There is even a fiercely defensive attitude to be 
noted, especially among the owners of sets, which is something the 
early cinema could never boast. For television in this country is 
not only an entertainment—it is a possession, an asset—and as part 
of an Englishman’s home it may be as proudly ‘cherished as his 
garden, and as proudly displayed. This is a point which Mr. 
Maurice Gorham has overlooked in his informative book; his 
enthusiasm for his subject is infectious, but he seems unduly gloomy 
in writing of television’s present status. 

No doubt to anyone who is aware of its exciting potentialities 
the progress achieved in the past thirteen years must seem un- 
bearably slow; but we may surely assume that television today, 
even though viewed by a very small section of the population, has 
already become—at least for that section—an efficient and satisfying 
reality. For this reason alone Mr. Gorham’s book has arrived at 
the right moment. It is time we should know how the wheels go 
round, that, realising the present shortcomings of the machinery, we 
may fully appreciate its achievements and see through the author’s 
eyes a vision of its future. To me television will always remain a 
miracle. No persuasion will lead me to attempt an understanding 
of the mysteries which embrace the cathode-ray tube and the ultra- 
short wave. I have seen television at both ends—that is to say, 
going into the camera and coming out of the screen—and I accept 
the miracle happily, unquestioningly. And since reading Mr. 
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Gorham’s book I appreciate its magnitude. For not only is the 
process miraculous, but also its execution and progress in the face 
of what would seem insurmountable difficulties, particularly on 
this side of the Atlantic where television has fought—is still fighting 
—against cruel odds. 

Those who do not believe in miracles or prefer to have them 
explained in scientific terms will find this a readable and highly 
instructive book, despite its tendency to break into statistics, and 
a general solemnity of presentation which is a little alarming. The 
author protests in a foreword that he is writing “as one layman... 
for other laymen . . . without using technical terms.” Nevertheless 
there are pitfalls for the careless reader who overlooks the explana- 
tion of words such as “dolly” or “zoom-lens”; or to whom the 
word “telecine” is incomprehensible. In fact, Mr. Gorham’s book 
must be read with some part of the care and love with which it 
was written. For the subject is obviously very near the author’s 
heart. And so he is at times like the over-conscientious mother in 
the train, who cannot stop pointing out objects of interest to her 
offspring, till the infant, surfeited with cows, aeroplanes, sheep 
and ships, falls asleep from sheer inability to take in anything more. 
Perhaps this is an ungenerous analogy, for obviously if the reader 
wishes to know about television he must be prepared to encounter 
a large display of wonders ; and in the company of Mr. Gorham 
we undoubtedly get our money’s worth. He throws open the doors 
of the Alexandra Palace, as it were, and invites us to enter. One 
could not ask-for a more knowledgeable or conscientious guide. 
If we find ourselves exhausted at the end of the tour, it is because 
there is too much to see and learn in one visit. 

There is a whole world of instruction in the chapter which deals 
with a production in progress. A detailed and careful description 
is given of exactly what goes on in the studio, in the control 
room and in the producer’s gallery during the transmission of a 
play. You are left wondering how any producer finishes one show 
with sufficient reserves of strength to attack the next. (Incidentally, 
should not the producer’s secretary be mentioned as one of the 
component parts of his staff?) The photographic supplement 
which illustrates the building-up of a big drama production is 
also of great value, proving as it does the ambitious standards already 
achieved in this country. To my mind the book could do with 
further pictures illustrating the widely differing methods of play 
production already in existence. But plays are not the only pro- 
grammes described. We watch the progress of outdoor television ; 
not only in this country but in America, where sporting events 
take up a large part of the daily schedule, and where the range of 
television is Much greater than in this country. Finally the author 
touches on the possibilities of international television, and we see 
a flash of the future. “When a viewer in Birmingham, Bruges or 
Boston can sit at home and see what is happening in the fields 
and factories, the theatres and market-places of countries that he 
has never visited, then television will at last be providing what it 
has so long promised—a window on the world.” 

THEA HOLME. 


Building Societies 
Bricks and Mortar. By Sir Harold Bellman. 16s.) 


It is commonly said that everybody is the potential author of one 
book, the story of his own life. Men of affairs may also have the 
material of a second book in the story of their work. Sir Harold 
Bellman, who has already written the story of his life, now returns 
to the literary attack with the story of his work and that of others 
in the Building Society movement. The book is written so clearly 
and freshly, with such agreeable absence of egotistrn and portentous- 
ness, with such objectivity and sense of narrative, and with so 
many pleasantly recurrent evidences that absorption with bricks 
and mortar has not excluded a taste for books, that it is to be 
hoped that its author will find themes for further literary efforts. 
Sir Harold Bellman is one of those fortunate people whose name 
and work are connected with the spectacular rise and sustained 
progress of an institution commanding almost universal approbation. 
The proclaimed reason of the volume—the movement’s centenary— 
is, in my view, hardly more than incidental. This is the time for 
such a book because this is the time to reflect on what the 
Building Societies have done in the past and what place there is 
for. their activities in the apparently changed conditions of today. 
Bricks and Mortar traces the history of the movement from its 
rather unexpected origin in a mid-nineteenth-century Radical device 
to obtain freehold land for the purpose of widening the franchise, 
through the period of steady, if pedestrian progress up to the 1914 
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war and the pell-mell advance of the inter-war years. In both its 
Origin and its advance it reflected closely the conditions and the 
sentiments of the times. The trim pillars of the Building Society 
movement are thrift and home ownership, and to commend thrift 
to the mid-Victorians was a case of preaching to the converted. 
The success of Building Societies was, therefore, assured from the 
Start on the assumption that they were reasonably run. But the 
spectacular advance of the inter-war years, when Sir Harold’s Abbey 
Road Society increased its assets from £1} million in 1918 to 
£35 million in 1939, was due to the new conditions of those days, 
in particular to the improved economic position of the wage-earner, 
to the uneconomics of building for letting due to the Rent Acts, 
and in some degree to the small investor’s desire for a safe 
investment following on a good deal of finger-burning in Stock 
Exchange securities in the late ’twenties and early "thirties. 

Though Sir Harold records this great advance with pride, he 
does not praise indiscriminately. He recognises and regrets the 
fact that it was necessary for Parliament by the Building Societies 
Act, 1939, to prescribe the protective code of practice which the 
Building Societies might have enforced themselves. Nevertheless, 
the formation of the Building Societies Association and the par- 
ticipation by Building Societies in the work of the Housebuilders 
Registration Council—a voluntary organisation within the building 
industry designed to stamp out jerry-building—is proof of their 
corporate desire to do their duty by the public. Recent criticism 
has referred contemptuously to Building Societies as moneylenders ; 
but, as Sir Harold points out, little or no criticism is heard from 
those who have bought their houses on Building Society mortgage. 
Such criticism overlooks also the part played by the societies in 
stimulating thrift—perhaps that one of the Victorian virtues of 
which this generation stands chiefly in need. The real memorial 
to a century of Building Societies is the three million houses bought 
or being bought through their assistance. But Sir Harold’s is a 
very good written memorial and he has done good service in 
producing it. Derek WALKER-SMITH. 


The Labourer’s Lot 


The English Rural Labourer: His Home, Furniture, Clothing and 
Food from Tudor to Victorian Times. By G.E. Fussell. (The 
Batchworth Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Mar. FussEtv’s book on the English labourer is a painstaking account 

of a subject on which he has read and written much. It is divided 

into three sections—“ Tudor and Stuart Times,” “ Georgian Times ” 
and “ The Victorian Age.” In each of these he deals with the same 
subjects, arranged in the same order—cottages, furniture and clothing, 
and food. This method of treatment gives the effect of much repeti- 
tion, an effect which is enhanced by constant reference to his own 
works on the same subjects. There is also a lack of imagination and 
hesitation in judgement. The statement that “it had indeed been 
somewhat the fashion to look back to supposedly better days and 
Cobbett was not the least of those who did so” would carry more 
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conviction if more positively stated. Cobbett’s views on this kind 
of statement would give just the salt that is lacking. 

In his “conclusions ” Mr. Fussell frankly says, “I think I should 
refrain from discussing the philosophical and abstract question of 
varying degrees of economic opportunity open to the different grades 
of society during some four centuries.” Yet it is just such a dis- 
cussion which would give what is lacking—an original contribution, 
something of his own deduced from his knowledge. By describing 
what is general as “abstract” he plays for safety and disappoints 
his readers. 

An air of condescension towards others sometimes creeps in. “ His 
statement of the conditions is quite accurate,” he says of Sir John 
Clapham’s Economic History of Modern Britain, with an air of naive 
surprise, and there are some omissions among the later works, notably 
Flora Thompson’s first-band accounts of cottage life in the eighteen- 
eighties. The bibliography is copious, but is arranged in a confusing 
and inconsistent way, and some of the abbreviations are unscholarly. 
Nevertheless Mr. Fussell has quoted widely from many sources which 
are difficult of access and, though much of what he writes has been 
written by him before, it is partially lost in periodicals. His book 
should prove a quarry for students and an anthology of useful and 
elegant extracts. The illustrations, either photographs or con- 
temporary prints, are a valuable addition to the text. 

HELEN FitZRANDOLPH. 


Short Stories 


Character and Situation. By Christopher Sykes. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Pick of Today’s Short Stories. Selected by John Pudney. 
(Odhams. bo. 6d.) 

Tue short stories in these two books combine good writing with good 
entertainment. This is a point worth mentioning, because nowadays 
one so often encounters a type of story that is not so much a pleasure 
to read as an austere mental discipline. But in these books there 
is no plodding or penance. With Mr. Sykes we cannot choose but 
hear. One point we must accept about him at the start is that he 
is discursive and a rambler ; he gets caught up with minor characters 
and side issues, and pursues his main business in a roundabout 
way. This would be irritating or incompetent in a writer of lesser 
gifts than Mr. Sykes ; as it is, he consistently engages our interest, 
and the assurance of his writing suggests that he has deliberately 
chosen to disregard some of the accepted principles of the short- 
story form. Since no one has succeeded in defining a short story, 
we can relax with good conscience and enjoy ourselves. 


Like Mr. Somerset Maugham, he is usually a first-person narrator, 
and his stories have a similar fluency, a quality of civilised talk, that 
takes us along easily and pleasantly. Both writers are cosmopolitans. 
But Mr. Sykes, without attempting to follow Mr. Maugham in 
precision or economy, has the advantage that he enters the world 
and does not shun its entanglements. His shrewdness is balanced 
by sympathy and understanding (as he has shown before in his 
Four Studies in Loyalty). Thus in Me and My Brother he accepts 
Mrs. Raikes, the blimpish transport officer, for the gorgon she is, 
and understands why she is one. Bishop, in Saint George, is 
another portrait that is clear-cut without being over-simplified : 
he is an intelligent and able man with a weak character, used by 
the very society that has outcast him to get them out of a hole. 
Perhaps the best of these six stories is The Sacred and the Profane, 
telling how an Irish priest with the Eighth Army goes to heroic 
lengths to retrieve the chalice looted from Mahammadieh Cathedral. 
Mr. Sykes accepts the comic and eccentric as a normal part of life, 
and how pleasingly sober he is about them. 


Mr. Pudney has chosen twenty-four well-assorted stories by well- 
known writers. Graham Greene gets off from a conventional start 
—two strangers talking in a train—into a horrifying story of spiritual 
outrage taken to its limit. Elizabeth Bowen is concerned with a 
quiet sewing-woman who comes to smarten up a family’s faded 
wardrobes for the Season ; the truth about her flicks out quietly and 
pointedly. Henry Treece’s lead in is irresistible: “There are some 
confidences that one shouldn’t divulge and this is one of them.” On 
the lighter side there dre A. E. Coppard’s Mrs. Goldansky (“is a 
beautiful widow, is indeed. Best persuasion, nice goodness, much 
means of livelihood, and so beautiful as to be married a lot of times ”) 
or V. S. Pritchett’s incomparable saga of how and why a double 
divan was carried through a London dusk to an unspecified destina- 
tion. Frank O’Connor, Sean O’Faolain, Joyce Cary, H. E. Bates, 
William Plomer and other leading practitioners make up a repre- 
sentative and enjoyable collection. HELEN SPALDING. 
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est, 20. An expert on the code indicated ? 27. Exclamation from the aged. (4. propane, vinyl ether, trichloroethylene and also other 
tely 21 P inted by Or ( IT IT 
7 =— i ¥ pen. (4) | SOLUTION TO . . —_" ‘ e 
ort 23. ‘This process, makes, a2 it were, CROSSWORD No. 550 anaesthetics which are administered not by inhalation 
ry, 5 aoe further outlock ee is not isl4 bl etl atele ma : b — “ . . > 
some at @ arty. ( i 
ao Les ene g Aeon ut by injection into the veins or the spine. The 
tor, 29. The soldier turns up well oiled. (5 5 MPIERILO 
hat 30. Nothing remarkable about this wie = [Fe ie Ma achievements of British chemistry in the field of 
ins. A : ZING A Rs Pp! 
in DOWN ema: = E anaesthesia are two-fold. Firstly, its research has con- 
rid Ab f h d. (9.) 7 mF a | me 
2 2. ase way oO! raising the win ( ) ‘ Ss c P ) . 
os ee ') “alpen ds ife tributed greatly to the range of anaesthetics available 
: 4. Jing range of a slap. (4.) " LiOlv ei. Y 
— > ee es we NW EMBE Sic ae to-da Seco iti i 
is, 6. They have very taking ways. (8. aie ~ ie y- ndly, the British chemical industry is 
is srrors clasp?” (Blake). (5 SET RAN | : . 
d: g. Divided differently, it’ might suggest 5B eos now producing these anaesthetics to the high standards 
by 9. ‘A sour green fit (anag.). (13.) SHER E Eps wy ‘ ? ss 
ile. SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 4 of purity essential in the field of medicine. 
ote The winner of Crossword No. 550 is THe Rev. Canon A. C. REEs, 
OIC o , 
af The Vicarage, Dewsbury. 
fe, . 
P IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
— (Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 
art Patron—BIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
1a] President -THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
2 Chairman of the Counctii—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
ed The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
nd England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
ne scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
) cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
n to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
a the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
At LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
cn NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 
“ Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
<< Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
ye Lendon, W.C.2. 
a- FORM OF BEQUEST. 
‘ I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
mi Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 2 
e- of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt 
shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 

By Max Thorek. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 
success story of a Hungarian who emigrated to America 
the century, practically penniless, and decided to 
He paid his tuition fees, not by working on a 
farm or as waiter in vacation time as many do, but by playing in 
his college band as a snare-drummer (whatever that may be). He 
started as a doctor in general practice in the ghettos of Chicago, 
but after some years of this he decided to become a surgeon. Since 
there was no vacancy for him on the staff of any of the existing 
hospitals there, he collected money from his friends—and added some 
of his own—and built a hospital for himself, which says much for 
his courage and initiative. But the most important thing that Dr. 
Thorek has done is to conceive the idea of an International College 
of Surgeons. One might not think such a project would meet with 
opposition; but it did ; and he had to work hard to get it on its feet. 
It is now firmly established with branches in every civilised country. 
Dr. Thorek has a large number of stories, and he must be a good 
raconteur since so many of his friends have said to him, as he relates 
in the preface, “ You ought to write a book.” But to put a story 
across in print 4s another thing, and the subtle touch of an Arthur 
Binstead or a Valentine Castlerosse is not given to everyone. 
account which Dr. Thorek gives of his domestic life is wholly 
charming, however, and it shines out on every page of the book that 
his wife has been his guardian angel and the mainspring of his life 
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A Surgeon’s World. 


THIS is the 
at the turn of 
become a doctor. 


Essentials of Stage Planning. By Stanley Bell, Norman Marshall and 
Richard Southern. (Muller. 21s.) 

It is commonly supposed that the difference in their values sets a 
gulf between the theatrical practice of professionals and amateurs. 
This compendium makes it clear that the same basic aims and equip- 
ment sre common to both factions, and that inadequate planning is 
no redemption of what amateurs conceive to be the joylessness of 
the professional. The three authors bring the weight of their pro- 
fessional experience as stage director, producer and _ research- 
technician to bear on che innumerable problems attendant on the 
upsurge of dramatic enterprise in England. Since professionals for 
several years to come will only be concerned with making the best 
of existing facilities, this book’s comprehensive analysis of pitfalls 
must have most of its appeal for amateurs; but the authors’ in- 
sistence on efficient machinery never makes them forget that from 
its foundation an amateur company is often compelled to adapt what 
it finds and not to build what it likes. They are tolerant, though 
wary, of the multi-purpose hall. There is nothing new here to 
professionals, but there are very few professionals who could so 
surely discriminate between the helpful and the indispensable. It 
is the sort of book that—by its dispassionate handling of difficulties 
and its avoidance of the stray reflections that come so easily to the 
champions of the amateur movement—makes you want to go out 
with a tape-measure and turn the garage into a theatre ; and if the 
damping remembrance of the minimum measurements here laid down 
makes you look for a more suitable building, you can have no better 
companion than the wisdom of these three enthusiasts. The book 
is well produced and copiously illustrated. 
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Fly to Scandinavia at reduced fares 


From ist November 1949 to 3lst March 1950 you can fly to Scandinavia at 
lower cost on BEA special winter excursion tickets. These will be valid for 
23 days from the moment your outward journey begins as long as you return 
by 3ist Match 1950. Principal Travel Acents, local BEA offices, 
and BEA, Dorland Hall, 14-20 Regent Street, S.W.1. 

GERrard 9833 


 \ Tel.: G z ‘ 
takes you there and brings you back 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


Reservations : 


The 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


MaArRKETS are now awaiting the “ consequential measures ” following 
devaluation which, it is hoped, will set the stage for an all-out 
effort to raise production and exports to the dollar area. The 
behaviour of prices does not suggest that these measures are 
being awaited with any enthusiasm.” Even if they are what the City 
would approve—reduced Government expenditure, a cut in the food 
subsidies and some contraction in the capital investment pro- 
gramme and in dollar imports—they would scarcely be likely to 
bring a buying rush for industrial Ordinary shares. What is feared 
is that some “ good” measures will be accompanied by fresh blows 
at the capitalist through a further rise in Profits Tax and, possibly, 
a new tax on capital gains. 

My own feeling is that the market’s fears are exaggerated, but 
I can understand the general unwillingness to open up fresh com- 
mitments either in gilt-edged stocks or equity shares until the plan 
is known. Meantime, gold shares have the monopoly of speculative 
interest and Kaffirs are cautiously responding to the satisfactory 
terms of the wages agreement. Sooner or later the buying movement 
in gold shares must overflow into East Africans and West Australians 
despite the U.K. registration of most of these concerns. 


BRITISH CELANESE POSITION 

If further proof were needed of the heavy burden of taxation on 
even the most prospetous of companies, it is afforded in clear form 
in the latest figures of British Celanese. Preliminary results for 
the year to July 2 show that this company’s profits reached a new 
high record at £3,107,673, against £2,778,083 for 1947-48. It is 
altogether a different story when the appropriate deductions have 
been made for tax and the necessary amounts have been set aside 
to cover depreciation and to provide for plant replacement. Total 
tax provision, including a transfer of £250,711, against £163,124, 
to Taxation Equalisation Account, is £1,877,074, against £1,766,875 
in the preceding year. The depreciation charge has also been 
raised from £484,654 to £538,111. Net profit, after charging 
taxation and depreciation, shows only a modest improvement at 
£1,230,599, against £1,011,208. 

Even on those figures there would be a strong case for a larger 
distribution to the Ordinary stockholders, but leaving out of account 
any question of dividend limitation the board has felt compelled, in 
the light of high replacement costs, to put £200,000 to plant replace- 
ment and special obsolescence reserve, as it did a year ago. Follow- 
ing its cautious dividend policy the company is also ploughing back 
another £400,000, against £150,000, in a transfer to general reserve. 
To get the 8 per cent. Ordinary dividend into perspective one needs 
to contrast the £97,299 net involved in this dividend payment with 
the profit figures and appropriations mentioned above. The 8 per 
cent. Ordinary dividend is being paid out of available net earnings 
of about 40 per cent., which gives the Ordinary shares a high 
investment status. Quoted at one time this year at 22s. 6d., they 
are now down to 16s. 6d., at which the yield is 5 per cent. In view 
of the good cover and the promising trading prospects of the 
company, now improved on the export side by tie devaluation of 
the pound, the shares look well worth holding. 


COMING CABLE SCHEME 

On November 2nd steckholders in the Cable and Wireless group 
are to receive full details of the long-promised “ balanced scheme 
of reconstruction.” The board’s proposals, it seems, have now been 
finalised and in spite of the delays involved in calling the necessary 
meetings I think Sir Edward Wilshaw and his co-directors would 
have done better to have announced the scheme, at least in outline, 
immediately. As things are, the market is left to make its own 
guesses during the next 10 days as to the comparative merits of the 
various classes of stock. Cable and Wireless (Holding) Ordinary 
seems to be well supported around £240, but the 54 per cent. 
Preference stock, which stood a few months ago around £115, now 
looks shaky at £106. For this change of view about the Preference 
prospect, the treatment recently meted out to high-rated Preference 
shares in nationalisation companies, such as the 6} per cent. 
Preference of Scottish Motor Traction, is unduly responsible. The 
City now feels that whatever may have been in the minds of the 
Cable and Wireless directors a few months ago has probably been 
adjusted to meet the realities of the new conditions. Although I 
would not advise selling the Preference at its present price, only a 
few points over par, I doubt whether the scheme will make it worth 
any very substantial premium. 
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THE HAMLYN TRUST LECTURES 
FIRST SERIES 
The Right Honourable LORD JUSTICE DENNING 
will lecture in The Beveridge Hall, 
Senate House. London University 
at 5 p.m., on 

26th October & 2nd November. 
Subject : 
“FREEDOM UNDER THE LAW.” 








ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Saturday, 29th October, at 2.30 p.m. 


“ELIJAH” 


(Mendelssohn) 


ELSIE MORISON GLADYS RIPLEY 
RICHARD LEWIS GEORGE PIZZEY 
At the Organ : ARNOLD GREIR 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Boxes, €3.15s. and €1.17s.6d. Stalls, 10s. 6d. 

and 7s. 6d. rena, 6s.6d. and ~~ Balcony 

(reserved), 4s. 6d. ; unreserved, 3s. 6d., 2s. 
Tickets, Box Office, Royal Albert Hali 


(Ken. 82°2) and usual Agents 


LONDON UNIV. 
DEGREES~ open to all 


@ U.C.C., founded 1887, with its 
staff of highly qualified Tutors, 
prepares students for the re- 
quired examinations, i.e. London 
University Matriculation, or the 
Special Entrance exam., and the 
Intermediate and Degree exams. 
in Arts, Science, Economics, 
Commerce, Laws, Engineering, 
Divinity, etc., also for M.A 
the Diploma in Public Admini- 
stration, and other Diplomas 
and Certificates. 

The College is an Educational 
Trust, not conducted primarily 
as a profit-making concern. 
Over 18,000 U.C.C. students 
PASSED Le London University 


examinations 1930-1948, 
%& PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 


University 
Correspondence 
College 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
| SERRE ee ae RI 























PURELY PERSONAL, 





DAYS 
days 
Six 


OF 
when 
Cigars 


HE HAPPIEST 
YOUR LIFE—the 
light up King 
each). 


you 
(1/7d. 











For Your Autumn Holiday 


SMEDLEY’S 
HYDRO 
Matlock 


In the heart of picturesque 


(PHONE 17) 


Derbyshire 
Rest, Relaxation and Recreation 
amidst attractive surroundings 


Inclusive Terms from 21/- Per Day 
Tariff Booklet on Application 
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Classified advertusements must be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 limes. Box No. 1/- extra. 





PERSONAL 


CARAVAN TRAILER, 4-berth, w 
Please give full details, ¢ 


anted 
dition, 










make, price, etc Box 666B 
A STUDENTS and jy people's 
4A escorted winter sports holiday French 
Alps after Christmas Price 
Lynton, South Drive, M ddlete n- 
Sussex. 1 2812 





dae MODeTS BY LEODI AN. Over 

styles ble to your measure- 

nsive f& ot fine wool 

dels to measure from £4 10s 

W es ‘tor style book and patterns 

Leo DIAN D (S.P.52), Union House, 
Leeds 2 

] ARGAINS IN PaRrACHUTES.—1 Each 

panel 36 in. at base tapering to 3 iv 

and 132 in. long (a) — white heavy 

English silk, 2 panels, 17s. ; 4 panels, 

32s. 6 8 panels, 60s. ©) cre: am Egyptian 

cotton, 2 panels, 10s.; el: l7s. 6d.; 

8 panels, 32s. 6d (c) w nite or primrose 


nylon, 7s. panel 2. Orange rayon, 16 


panels, each 30 in x 70 in., 8 panels, 
12s. 6d whole parachute, 22s. 6d 3 
White or cream cambric, 12 panels, each 
20 in. x 60 in., whole parachute, 12s. 
Carr. free Satisfaction or money back 
i Conway Dp. (Dept. 281), 139-143, 
Stoke Newington High Street, London, N.16. 
NANCER Sufferer (9543), poor man (65), 
with no home and no relatives, re- 
quires help with nursing home fees, 6 gns 
per week. Will you please help us to < are 
for him This is but one of many sad 
cases for which funds are urgently needed. 
Jewellery welcomed and _ sole NATIONAL 
Society For Cancer Reiter (Dept. G.7), 47, 
Victoria Street, S 
—s re-make and re-cover divans, 
ox springs, and mattresses Write 
for folder: Remake Bedding,”’ Heat & 
Son, Lrp.. 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.F 
t OSTEL of Sr. Luxe, 14, Fitzroy Square, 
W.1 A Nursing Home for Anglican 
Cler and families Majority of patients 
treated free. Not under Ministry of Health 
Dependent or voluntary contributions. Ex- 
enses heav Please help by 


subscription, 


donation legacy to the SECRETARY 
YEW CARS stay new if the upholstery is 
protected by loose covers.—Write or 
‘phe ne the specialists, Car-Coveratt (Dept 
12), 168, aon Street, London, W.1 
Regent _-— 
TEW RISH LINEN LENGTHS. (a) 
4 Natural Gaete. 1, 3 yds. x 24 in., 10/6 
each; 2, 3 x 32 in. 13/6 each: (b) 
White, 6 Phe = 50 in., 22/6 each; New 
Lengths, (a) Off White Linen, 13 ft. x 
27 in 6 each: (b) White Linen, 3 yds 
x 22 i 12/- each; (c) Cream Calico, 7 ft 
2 ft., 10/- each. Carriage Free Satis- 
faction or money back.—H. Conway, Ltp 
(Dept. 454), 139/143. Stoke Newington High 
Street. London, N.16, 


Ambigus. 
Duke 


ECEPTIONS,. Sherry parties, 
LAYTON’S WINE RESTAURANT, 2a, 
Street (by Manchester Square), w.i. 
Cater at your own home.—WEL. 1864, 8808. 
MOKE—To your heart’s content The 
perfect Herbal Smoking Mixture is 
Heath & Heather's No. . It costs 1s, 
per 4-oz. packet and is a blend of finest 
quality British herbs Send 1s. 8d. for a 
cket_of No to Heath & HEATHER, 
.1D., Dept. No. C.22, Herb Specialists, St. 
Albans. A catalogue of all Heath & 
Heather’s roted Herb remedies will also 
be sent on request. 
'P.\HEATRICAL Coarerens, — Red. ate 
schools.—Asax . Wilkinson st. 
nO. THOSE ENTITLED 
marriage settlements, 
legacies—advances 


for 
S.W.8. 


under wills, 
annuities and 


Giazier AND Sons, L1p.. 48 Mount st,, Park 
Lane, London, W.1. MAYfair 3159, 4145. 
yywouans oa ~ oan * gives a_ real 
ath . ature’ 
fondle. a ome Nature's 
\ JANTED, OLD BOOKS, prior to 1870, 
with coloured plates of Flowers, Fruit, 
Bethe, Birds, stume, Views, etc.—Write, 
Baker, 96, Elms Vale Rd.. Dover, Kent 
Ww give up your piano playing when 
it can give you infinite pleasure? 
Take regular or occasional lessons in piano- 
forte, sight-reading. accompaniment and 
general musicianship, oer. evenings or 
week nds.—MIss Naw Bosancet, 
A.R.C.M., 38, Kensington” Park Road, 
London, W.1l. Park 4806. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


DDRESSED Norteparer.—Ideal, loose or 


in pads. Prices and samples. Order 
early._-W. TRIMBLE, Enniskillen, N. Ireland, 
NEMONES from the House of Flowers, 
by post, to Mum, Dad and Auntie 
Gied. for Xmas and New Year, 10s., 15 
-W.0.—HEATHERBELL NURSERIES, St 
ives, Cornwall 
A” IpEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT.—Printed 
Notepaper (74 x 45%), 125 sheets 
address and telephone, on_ water- marked 
125 envelopes, Ss. post paid; 
Magnum box, 5 printed, 50 plain an 
300 envelopes, £1 post paid.—Hourp Anp 
Gon, -» Mill Street. Stafford. Est. 1906. 
RTIST (exhibitor R.A.) paints Portraits 
in oils or miniatures on ivory from 
hotographs. Specimen sent.—J., Dacre 
ouse, Parbold, Lancs. 
STLEY’S cr Jermyn St. (109), S.W.1, 
Briar Pipe Specialists. Pipe repairs, 
any make Meerschaum Pipes purchased 
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21, 1949 


NHRISTMAS CARDS that are different! 
/ Original wood-engravings and colour 
prints from The Cocklands Press, Burford, 
Oxford Prices from 4d Selections on 
approval Post free 
YRESCENT Smokin the famous 
A de- 
post free.— 
Worcs. 


Mixture, 
blend, still supreme. 
smoke 2/6 per 4 oz., 
Surimepton & COOKE Bromsgrove, 
(Estd. over a century) 
| rpg dag” Razors 
4 Write, Hits, 6, 
Post CENTURIES OF 
Stanley Morison The 
graphy; plates, 30s. from any book- 
sefle or from Sales Dept Ret A.— ERNEST 
Bann Lrp., 154, leet Stree E.Cc.4 
NIFT PARCELS.—Yo.: can_ send 
W Coffee, from Dominions, Nylons, 
from England to civilians 
ersonnel in Europe.—Write F. 
So., 162, Overdale, Ashtead, Surrey. 
J\HERE’S nothing to beat properly made 
es Tween for country suit- 
ings, etc nd we make it exclusively. 
knitting wools above the ordinary in 
loveliness and texture; pure Cashmere, real 
Shetland, supersoft Botany MESSRS 
TAYLORLOWEN WEEDS, Bude, Cornwall. 


Wes for our beautiful catalogue of 
Userut Curistmas Girts. Now ready. 

Joun Stream. Lrp., 300, Kingston Road, 
London, S.W.20 


All makes available 
3lunt Rd., S. Croydon, 
PRINTING, by 
best book on 


Pine 





Tea, 





LITERARY 


MERICA'S LEADING MAGAZINES 
Pop. Mechanics, Nat. Geog. Magazine, 
Fortune, &c early postal subscriptions 
arranged. Se na for free_ price list.—THomASs 
anp Co. (Der 3 Blackpool. 
N SS TYPED from 1/9 per_ thousand 
4 words, carbons 3d. Also Plays, etc. 
re Harrer 4, Taviton Street, London, 
C.1. 
THE. TIDE BEGINS TO FLOW FOR 
WRITER.--The second release 
paper in 1949 means more scope 
the LSJ. ex 
individually by 
and disappointment. 
Poetry, Radio 
Book from: 
Scnoo. oF 
London, 


of more 
for 
coaches 3 
saving expense 
Journalism, Short Stories, 

Plays Reduced fees Free 
Prospectus Dept.. LONDON 
= 57 Gordon Square, 

W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
P\HESES. Novels, 


Let 
you 


Plays, etc.. expertly 
Typed.—Prccy Sutton, 19. Ennismore 
Avenue, Guildford (Tel. 3146). 


Ware FOR. PROFIT.—Send for free 





booklet.—THe Recent INstTITUTE (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
EXHIBITIONS 
CBINESE ARTISTS.—Recent aintings 
and drawings by Chang Co fing and 
Fei Cheng Wu.—Heau’s, i196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 


;;OLK ART OF POLAND EXHIBITION.— 
Arranged by Polish Cultural Institute. 
R.B.A. Galleries, 6}, Suffolk St., S.W.1. 
Daily 10-5. Admission 1/-. 
GERARD DAVID AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 
An Arts Council Exhibition, Wilden- 
pein S Gallery 147, New Bond Street, W.1. 
nti 
Saturdays, 10-1. Admission 1s. 


AMES PRYDE MeEmorIAL ExntBiTIon.— 


An Arts Council Exhibition, Tue Tate 
GaALLery. Last week. Week-days, 10-6. 
Sundays, 2-6. Admission = 
¥ EFEVRE GALLERY, 1/134. New 


- Bond Street. London w 7! Paintings 
yy ye tent ond Peter Lanyon. Da 


E.A. PICTURES for schools exhibition, 

e Whitechapel Art Gallery, October 9th- 
29 9th. Weekdays (excl. Mondays) 11-6; 
Sundays 2-6, 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


DDINGTON Memoriat LEcture.—The 
Third Eddington Memorial Lecture 

will be given ‘at the Arts School, Bene’t 
sree. ambridge, on Susecny Novem- 
Fede 1949, at p.m... by G JEFFERY, 

A., D.Sc.. F.R.S., under the title ‘* The 
Unity of Knowledge and the Function of 


the Universities.” Chairman: The Vice 
Chancellor of Cambridge University. 
NGRAVERS aANnd_ ETCHERS—OLD 


Movern.—A Lecture will be ~ a, by 
Harotp L. J. Wricut for St. Marylebone 
Public Libraries at Stern Hall, 33, Seymour 
Place, Marble Arch, on Thursday, Oct. 27, 
at 8 p.m. Admission free. 

UDOLF STEINER’S bet 3 for the 

Reconstruction of the Social Order.— 
Public Lectures will be given at 105, Grea 
Russell Street, W.C.1, on Tuesdays at 
7.15 p.m, October 25th, Renewal of Cul- 
November Ist, Threefold Social 


Organism. 
TIWHE YOGA OF MEPTTATION. Public 
2 Suastei, Fri., 


Lecture. by 
4th, Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 
H . Price. 


Nov. 
Chairman: Prof. 


8 p.m 
Adm. free. 





CONCERTS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
WED. NEXT, at 8. 


B= 


La Ba 

Violin Concerto in D 

Symphonie Fantastique 

IDA_ HAENDEL. 

RAFAEL KUBELIK. 

Tickets: 10s., 7s. 6s., 5s., 3s. 64., 

Gallery (standing), 2s., ‘at Hall (Ken, $212) 
and usual agents. 


Martinu 
Brahms 


Oct Joth Mondays to Fridays, 10-6; 
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MAKE A SAVINGS DATE WITH 
(** yan 1950| 7S INTEREST 


. and every six 
months thereafter. A 
safe, profitable and 
pe Ny realisable in- 

vestment on which 

the Society pays 
the tax. Assets 
£3,750,000. Reserves 
150,000 


















HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 








Founded 1851 
WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 








THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
| BOOKSHOP 


FOYLES 


New and 
secondhand 
oks on 


every subject 
Stock of three § 
million volumes = 
We BUY Books, too 
19-125 
CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard Seb0N ines) 
> Pe 9-6 ff THO Sats) 
iittala 


——————— 

















Sow the seeds of THRIFT and gather 
THE HARVEST O 





INTEREST os 30 

ON SHARE (3 Oa 

INVESTMENT 43 Q sengumns Go 
per annum per ennum 





INCOME TAX PAID by the Society 


You are invited to send for particulars 
of this safe ang attractive investment. 
The assets of this old- yay 
ciety are approximately £2,350 
A. BRUMMITT, F.B General Manager 


and ‘Secretary. 
&SOUTH 


CAMBERWELL tonvon 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


8, eameanwant. neneEN. LONDON, S.E.5 
Established 1875 Telephone: RODney 5274/5 
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